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THE WEEK. 





THE double election for Leicester 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS: has been the principal political 
AT HOME. event of the week. Under ordinary 
circumstances, a contest at Leicester 
would haveattracted little notice, forthe Liberal char- 
acter of the borough is so well established that it is 
difficult to conceive of its being represented by anyone 
not belonging to the Liberal party. But in this elec- 
tion two novel elements were introduced. In the first 
place the election, although a bye-one, was for 
two seats, both Mr. Picton and Sir James White- 
head having retired from the representation of 
the town. At the last moment, Sir Henry 
James addressed a letter to the Times, in which 
he expressed his personal belief that it was 
illegal to hold a double bye-election at the same 
time. We are not prepared to discuss the legal 
question with Sir Henry James, but we cannot 
believe that mere pedantic quibbling is likely to be 
taken into account by the House of Commons if the 
question of the validity of Wednesday’s election 
should ever be brought before it. The other novel 
feature of the contest was the appearance of a 
gentleman who was put forward by the Independent 
Labour Party (an outside body) as its representative. 
This gentleman had, of course, no chance of being 
himself returned, but it was thought possible 
that he might divert a sufficient number of votes 
from the second Liberal candidate, Mr. Hazell—who 
was a comparative stranger at Leicester—to enable 
the Tory candidate to snatch the seat. Happily 
these calculations were completely falsified, the 
numbers at the declaration of the poll being Broad- 
hurst, 9464; Hazell, 7184; Rolleston, 6967; Burgess, 
4402. 





THE demonstration of the League for the Aboli- 
tion of the House of Lords in Hyde Park last Sunday 
was a very numerous and important gathering. It 
did not, however, approach in numbers some former 
demonstrations in the same place, and notably the 
great trades’ meeting in May. This fact seems to 
have inspired great hope in the breasts of the friends 
of the House of Lords, who seem to forget that a 
political meeting in London in August cannot, under 
any conceivable circumstances, approach in numerical 
strength similar meetings at more propitious seasons, 
and who also entirely ignore the fact that this 
meeting represented one section only of the party of 
reform, and that the most extreme section. The 
principal speaker on Sunday was Mr. William 
O'Brien, M.P. 





As we write there is some prospect of a settle- 
ment of the great coal strike which has cost Scotland 
so much trade and so much suffering. By a majority 
of rather less than five to four in round numbers, the 
men have agreed to the compromise suggested by 
the Miners’ Federation, viz., to return to work at 
half the proposed reduction, with a guarantee 
against further reduction during the next two years. 
Two of the most important districts, however— 
Lanarkshire and the Forth of Clyde—showed very 
large majorities against the acceptance. It now 
remains to be seen what the coalowners will do. 
Their policy hitherto has been that disastrous policy 
of refusing to compromise and ignoring the miners’ 
representatives, which belongs, we had all hoped, to 
a past age of trade disputes. The men have moved 
towards conciliation, though, as the voting shows, 
with considerable reluctance. It remains to be seen 
whether the masters will be mead reasonable. 





THE address issued this week by the Bible Educa- 
tion Council—an outcome of the meeting at Sion 
College last June, on which we commented at the 
time—is a welcome reminder to those who wish to 
see the London School Board promoting the interests 
of “ true religion and useful learning” that there are 
still many clergymen in the Church of England who 
disapprove of the action of the so-called “ clerical” 
majority. The circular reiterates the truths on 
which we dwelt last June—that the “compromise” 
as to religious instruction has worked well for 
twenty years, that the “rare and exceptional 
cases of improper teaching” have been satisfac- 
torily dealt with during all that time by a sub- 
committee of the Board, and that the present 
struggle, if it continues, can only lead in the end to 
the exclusion of Bible-teaching altogether. That is 
a result which, we suspect, some members and sup- 
porters of the majority would not at all regret, 
provided they could somehow substitute their own 
dogmatic but unauthorised catechisms of what they 
allege to be the teaching of the Church. Itis certainly 
the essence of the demand for “Church teaching by 
Church teachers” which one of the Church papers 
has recently asserted to be the ultimate goal of the 
party it represents. But it is not the view of the 
large majority of the ratepayers, even of those who 
belong to the Church of England. 





In short, there are two alternatives before the 
electorate—the present Bible-teaching, or secular 
education, with or without religious instruction, 

superadded voluntary effort. But secular 
education, would logically be the most natural 
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solution, is not acceptable to the large majority of 
the electorate, and cannot be reached except after a 
prolonged struggle which will do the utmost harm 
to the cause of religion and put the work of educa- 
tion almost out of sight. It remains to be seen 
whether the Anglican electors of London will be 
misled by the specious language of the Diggleite 
manifesto, or whether they will follow the well-known 
Evangelical Churchmen—<Anglican as well as Non- 
conformist—who have signed the address, and the 
dissentient Anglicans, like Mr. Ridgeway and Sir 
William Gull, who have not, in restoring the com- 
promise as the only means open of retaining 
religious education. 


THE report of the medical officer of the Local 
Government Board, issued this week as a supplement 
to the regular report of that body, and exceeding it 
appreciably in size, is interesting in view of the 
increase of cholera on the Continent, and the possi- 
bilities of its effecting a lodgment among us. While 
certain sanitary districts like Rotherham and King’s 
Lynn draw their water-supply from a river polluted 
in all sorts of disgusting ways in the latter case, and a 
well-manured “ gathering ground” in the former—still 
more when, like Ashton-in-Makerfield, they actually 
themselves supply manure of the most repulsive kind 
for their own gathering ground— it is clear enough 
where that lodgment is likely to be found. But the 
department intends that the germ shall be kept out, 
not by the impracticable and futile institution of 
quarantine—imagine a quarantine at Dover or 
Parkeston Quay !—but by the detention of cholera 
patients and “suspects” at the outports, and the 
securing of the efficient isolation of those in 
whom the disease manifests itself subsequently to 
their arrival. The real preventives of cholera, in 
short, are the isolation of cholera cases and a high 
sanitary standard. With these secured, we may 
look with calmness—so far as we are concerned—on 
the spread of the disease along the filthy Dutch 
canals, and on its arrival in Bohemia with the soldiers 
returning from the autumn manceuvres in Galicia. 
It is more serious to learn from the same report that 
the number of unvaccinated children is apparently 
225 to 250 per cent. what it was ten years ago. Here 
is a significant comment on the recent epidemic of 
small-pox in Marylebone and the labours of the 
anti-vaccinationists. 


WE regret to learn that the Comte de Paris lies 
so seriously ill at Stowe House that, at the time we 
write, all hope has been given up of his recovery. 
This last of the important pretenders to the French 
throne has spent so much of his time in exile, and 
so much of that exile on English soil, that he may 
be said to be almost more a personage of English 
Society than he is of that of his owncountry. There 
is, besides, an English side to his public work. He 
has written a book on trades unionism in these 
countries, in which he has recommended the British 
method of labour organisation to French working- 
men. Americans, too, remember that he served 
with distinction in the Civil War on McClellan’s 
staff, and has written one of the best histories of 
that terrible conflict. The news of his dangerous 
illness has been received with deep sympathy 
throughout England, where the illustrious exile has 
been held in sincere respect. In France the news 
appears to have created considerable excitement. 





THE war in Corea proceeds with the 
slowness that has characterised its pro- 
gress hitherto. The reported Japanese 
defeat at Ping-Yang has now been confirmed from a 
number of sources, though it seems to have been 
quite indecisive in character, and attended with 
considerable Chinese losses; the Japanese fleet is said 
to be attempting to intercept the tribute of rice on 
its passage from the southern provinces of China ; 


ABROAD. 





and there is some talk of an immediate Japanese 
advance on Pekin. It is clear, too, that the Japanese 
are in a strong position at Seoul; and though it is true, 
as Admiral Colomb points out in Thursday’s Times, 
that the question of the dominion of Corea will be 
fought out elsewhere, a speedy termination of the 
war seems beyond hope unless European intervention 
is effectual. And in view of the Japanese eagerness 
to seize Corea, which is well brought out in the 
authoritative article published this week from the 
pen of a former German Minister to China, we can 
hardly suppose that it will be accepted by that 
country except after a crushing defeat. 


THE improvement noticed last week in the rela- 
tions of France and Germany has been somewhat 
marred by several international incidents : the arrest 
of a French commissary of police and others in 
Lorraine, and of a lady from Metz as a spy; and by 
the protests of various German papers against that 
proposed abandonment of the celebration of the 
anniversary of Sedan which was oneof theconciliatory 
measures attributed to the German Emperor. In- 
deed, the tone of these papers on this matter verifies 
the truth of Count Caprivi’s saying, that the real 
danger of war now comes from the hostility of 
peoples rather than the action of governments. 





IN Italian semi-official circles, however, the im- 
provement has produced a remarkable result. France 
is there regarded as a permanent danger, and the 
improved relations between her and Germany are 
viewed with positive alarm. So all the sacrifices 
Italy has made for the Triple Alliance are to be of 
no use,after all! The main purpose of the League 
of Peace is to be attained without it; its keystone is 
to drop out, leaving Italy practically isolated after 
all her efforts to take part in serving the interests 
of Europe with more than all her strength. Will 
Italy, it-is asked, seek to compensate herself by 
cultivating better relations with France on her 
own account, especially in matters of commerce ? 
Or will she throw herself on England and bid 
for English support by energetic action against 
the Dervishes of the Soudan, and so open 
the way for a reconquest of Khartoum? The 
latter course is, no doubt, that which will find 
most favour with the present Ministry; and even 
such papers as the Temps and Indépendance Belge 
see confirmation of it in the visits to England of 
General dal Verme and the Duke of Aosta. We 
must again strongly urge the Italian public not to 
be confident of English aid in any form—amilitary, 
naval, or financial. The countrymen of Macchiavelli 
—or, at least, the official Press among them—and, 
indeed, most Continental students of European 
politics, are apt to over-estimate enormously the 
possibilities of diplomatic intrigue. Royal Dukes do 
not now conduct diplomatic missions; and, if they 
did, understandings of the kind conjectured are 
always open to an indefinite number of disturbing 
influences—in England far more than anywhere 
else. The financial needs of Italy, in particular, 
would certainly not be supplied by English investors 
with any more readiness even if Italy were to re- 
conquer the whole Soudan. 


WHILE Italy, according to the rumours above 
referred to, is making these fresh arrangements for 
alliance and seeking a further field on which to 
display the prowess of her arms, her internal con- 
dition does not appear to improve much. From 
Sicily it is reported that the military Governor of 
the island, who, it will be remembered, had all 
weapons temporarily seized soon after he assumed 
office, had begun to return them to their owners on 
the termination of the state of siege, but thought it 
advisable to suspend the restitution long re it 
was complete. Moreover, there are fresh agrarian 
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difficulties ; the peasants in the neighbourhood of 
Etna in particular having positively declined to 
accept the terms offered them by the landlords. 
This is a strong proof of the necessity of the land 
legislation promised for November by Signor Crispi. 
The rumour of the appointment of a Sicilian viceroy, 
to which we referred last week, turns out to have no 
foundation in fact. 





On Thursday the Abbé Bruneau was executed in 
a public square in Laval. He was the first priest for 
fifty years, and the second during a century—not 
counting, of course, the ecclesiastics guillotined 
during the Revolution—who suffered the death- 
penalty in France, and the event has naturally 
excited widespread attention. Bruneau, more- 
over, appears to have been a criminal of quite 
exceptional depravity—a genuine monster. He lived 
a double life, like Mr. Stevenson’s hero—the exem- 
plary cleric by day, by night going forth in disguises, 
wallowing in the vilest debauchery and committing 
murder, burglary, and arson in order to procure the 
means of gratifying his passions. It is indeed strange 
that he should for years have been able to pursue 
such a career without his ecclesiastical superiors 
checking him, or apparently even suspecting him. 
When he discovered that his last curé began to 
have suspicions, he murdered the old man, and this 
crime led to his arrest and conviction. His peculiar 
position as an ordained clergyman has brought into 
notice an interesting point in Roman Catholic 
theology. His Church “interdicted” him, as it is 
called —that is, divested him, as far as it holds 
it possible to do so, of his sacred character. 
But in the Roman Catholic Church it is held 
that the work of the sacrament of ordination 
cannot be entirely undone, and the “interdict” 
only amounts to an injunction to the ecclesiastic, 
under pain of sacrilege, restraining him from the 
exercise of his clerical functions. Before the Revo- 
lution, when the ecclesiastical authorities were about 
to hand over a condemned cleric to the civil power, 
the promulgation of the interdict was accompanied 
by a public ceremony of degradation, somewhat 
similar, to compare sacred things with profane, to 
that which takes place when a soldier is “ drummed 
out” of the army. 





THERE are excellent reasons for expecting fresh 
developments of the situation in Bulgaria. M. 
Zankoff, though repudiated by many of his former 
followers, says that he will return, and proposes, in 
any case, to appeal to the Princess Marie to bring up 
the heir to the throne in the Orthodox Faith. M. 
Stambuloff has been among the various statesmen 
interviewed by the Sofia correspondent of the Frank- 
furter Zeitung, and has apparently expressed himself 
wholly without reserve, especially as to the character 
of the Prince. In his view the Prince is nervous, 
fretful, and incapable; determined to be recognised 
by Russia as soon as possible, but less in the interest 
of the realm than of the dignity of his dynasty; 
and he expects a Russophil Chamber, the over- 
throw of the present dynasty, and the introduc- 
tion of another German prince by Russia. M. 
Stambuloff speaks under some provocation, for he is 
under police surveillance, and he is apparently 
determined never to resume power. He appears, 
however, to have a strong body of supporters, 
especially in Eastern Roumelia, and the coming 
general election may indicate that he can count 
upon more of a following than would be imagined 
from some recent manifestations at Sofia. 





THE Saturday Review of last week, in reviewing 
Mr. Dicey’s recent work on Bulgaria, made one of 
those statements which require notice and exposure 
on the first opportunity. Speaking of the attitude 
of resistance to Russia which Bulgaria now occupies, 
the writer—who, it is most charitable to suppose, 
was “eating blackberries in a short jacket” when 





the event he refers to took place, and only knows so 
much of the facts as the organs of his party have 
let him know—says that in the days of the Berlin 
Conference no one foresaw the line that Bulgaria 
would take, and that it is no blame to Lord Beacons- 
field that he did not foresee it. A reference to the 
files of the Spectator, the Daily News, or any Liberal 
paper of that day, will show that, so far from its not 
being foreseen, it was repeatedly pressed upon the 
Government by everybody not infected with the 
Jingo mania. Probably there never was a case in 
which the political foresight of one side and the 
blindness of the other has been more clearly demon- 
strated in so short a period, and so easily within the 
lifetime and the memory of the great majority of 
the original disputants. 





THE serious reverse just sustained by the Dutchin 
Lombok will probably do much to strengthen the 
party who may be called Little Hollanders—the op- 
ponents of any extension of the Dutch Colonial 
Empire and the advocates of total withdrawal. It 
may be noted that this party will probably be con- 
siderably strengthened by the recent Social split. 
Owing to the influence of M. Domela Niewenhuis, 
who is strongly opposed to Social Democracy of the 
German type, the party in Holland has always held 
aloof from Possibilism and Parliamentarism, and it 
has recently been showing such distinctly Anarchist 
tendencies—so at least we hear from the Hague— 
that a considerable part of it has seceded and is 
forming a Socialist Parliamentary party on German 
lines. 


PRESIDENT CLEVELAND'S letter to one of the 
Congressmen from Mississippi, denouncing the new 
Tariff Act and the men whose secession from their 
party has made it what it is, is no doubt another 
of the departures from the principle and practice 
of the Constitution of the United States which have 
been so frequent during the struggle in which a 
pause has just been reached. American Presidents 
are supposed to express their opinions on current 
politics in the formal official language of messages 
to Congress, and on matters of party politics to 
maintain a decorous reserve. But though President 
Cleveland’s action is not exactly constitutional, we 
do not know that it is so impolitic as his friends 
are inclined to think. The Democratic party, we 
are told, will have to apologise for the Act as it 
stands all through the next electoral campaign. 
The President’s letter is the first apology, and it 
is an emphatic one. In again emphasising the need 
of free raw materials he lays down afresh the 
strongest plank of the Democratic platform in the 
near future, and challenges the Protectionists in a 
way they will find it hard to meet. 


A HIGHLY interesting struggle is now going on in 
France, the object of which is to put a stop to the 
bull-fights that are steadily increasing in the 
Southern departments. The combatants are, on the 
one side, the private capitalists who get up these 
entertainments, and the municipalities that permit 
them, and, on the other. the various branches of the 
“Société Protectrice des Animaux,’ working by 
means of the “ Loi Grammont”—the law which 
punishes the ill-treatment of domestic animals—and 
attempting to keep the Ministers of Justice and the 
Interior up to their duty in this respect. Unfor- 
tunately, there is some reason to fear that the 
Ministerial authorities are rather lukewarm in the 
matter. To take an instance: On the 10th of 
last June a bull-fight was announced at Nimes. 
The famous Spanish “ torero” Guerrita was 
engaged to appear in it, and his presence prob- 
ably formed the chief attraction.. Now this 
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man had already been convicted of infringing the 
“ Loi Grammont,” and had been forbidden to cross 
the frontier from Spain. But in order that the 
Nimes inhabitants who enjoy these spectacles might 
not be disappointed, the authorities at Paris tele- 
graphed a suspension of the decree, and Guerrita 
was enabled to take part in the brutal sports of the 
arena, in flat defiance of the law. Exactly the same 
thing had happened at Dax on a previous occasion. 
What these bull-fights at Nimes and elsewhere re- 
semble can be easily imagined when it is known that 
on April 15th four horses were killed outright, and 
eight wounded; that on May 6th eight horses were 
wounded, of which half died later on; while six 
bulls were killed, some of them not till twelve blows 
had been given by the “matador”; that about a 
fortnight afterwards five horses and six bulls were 
sacrificed, most of the latter only after thirteen 
blows ! These exhibitions are going on all through 
this summer, and yet the French Government stands 
coldly by and allows the law to be broken. 


ALL bull-fighting must not be condemned as 
equally cruel. There is the greatest possible dif- 
ference between the sport as seen in Portugal and 
that which finds favour with a Spanish crowd. In 
the Spanish variety the bull is always killed, and 
the fun of the thing seems very greatly to consist in 
the sight of wretched, broken-down cart-horses, 
which are bought for thirty shillings, being put in 
the way of the bull in order to be ripped up. This 
disembowelling of the horses is seen at almost every 
Spanish bull-fight. If the animal is able, it is made to 
face the bull again, although its entrails may be hang- 
ing on the ground between its feet, and those whose 
wounds are too severe are led out, sewn up, and 
made to “fight another day.” As to the bull, in 
the Spanish fight he is always a “ puro "—that is, an 
untried animal—for the very good reason that the 
Spanish spectacle would be incomplete without the 
bull's death, and so no bull can live to see his second 
fight. After he has been sufficiently goaded by the 
“picadors,” teased by the “banderilleros "—men 
armed with small darts with steel points, which they 
plunge into the neck of the bull as he charges—and 
generally infuriated, the turn of the “ torero” comes; 
the wretched animal is brought to earth, and after 
repeated blows is finally despatched. 


So much for the real article—the “corridas de 
muerte,” or races of death, which hitherto have been 
confined to Spain. The Portuguese fights differ 
essentially, and are very much more sportsmanlike 
affairs, although they also are extremely objection- 
able on the score of cruelty and the bad effect that 
must be produced on the spectators. But it is the 
more atrocious and demoralising spectacle which is 
beginning to disgrace the South of France. At 
Nimes for the present summer twenty bull-fights 
were advertised, and the director, M. Fayot, 
announced that ten of these would be worked 
“entirely a l’'Espagnole.” At Arles, Bayonne, Dax, 
Mont de Marsan, and Lyons the same has occurred. 
It is calculated that lest year in the departments 
bordering on the Pyrenees one hundred and twenty- 
seven horses died of wounds inflicted in the arena. 
The really extraordinary and wholly deplorable fact 
about the matter is that the Executive Govern- 
ment, charged with the duty of upholding the law, 
should allow it to be trampled under foot. Every 
one of these fights is in sheer contravention of the 
merciful “ Loi Grammont,” and where proceedings 
have been instituted by the French Society the 
“toreros,” or the organisers of the shows, have been 
convicted and fined, although, in at least one case, 
the excuse that the bull was not a “ domestic animal ” 
was allowed to prevail. What, however, it may 


well be asked, is the good of petty fines, easily paid 
by the directors of the fights out of gate-money, or 





decrees of expulsion which are overruled by the 
Paris authorities? Nothing but sympathy can be 
felt in Britain for the noble efforts of lovers of 
humanity in France, and lovers of legality as well, 
to secure the enforcement of the law and the re- 
pression of this school of cruelty. 





THE Matabele war has been more 
fortunate than other military en- 
terprises in the promptitude with 
which it has found its historian—or, rather, his- 
torians. The makers of the war have taken the 
matter into their own hands, and, in a large and 
profusely-illustrated volume, entitled “The Down- 
fall of Lobengula,” just published from the African 
Review office, they recount the story of their ex- 
ploits. Major Forbes, Major Willoughby, and Mr. 
Selous are the chief contributors. Mr. Rider Haggard 
adds a chapter, which, however, has nothing to do 
with the campaign of last October, but goes back 
twenty years in order to suggest, on circumstantial 
evidence, the suspicion that Lobengula at that 
period caused the murder of a white man. The 
other contributors—probably because they met him 
in battle—are more generous, and, we fancy more 
just, to the memory of their fallen foe; they do not 
fail to express their admiration for his honourable, 
and sometimes even chivalrous, conduct in his deal- 
ings with his white friends. The volume, on the 
whole, is very interesting, and is one which needed 
to be written. It is a good and sufficient defence of 
the character of those engaged in the expedition. 
Whatever be thought of the origin of the war itself, 
we think all impartial men will hold Mr. Selous 
justified in saying it was “ one of the boldest enter- 
prises ever undertaken by our adventurous race.” 
In the qualities of valour, daring, and persistent pur- 
pose, from the outset to the Wilson episode at the 
end, the colonists proved themselves not unworthy 
representatives of British traditions. 


LITERATURE. 


WE have before us one of the most elaborate and 
exhaustive studies of an author, whom only time 
prevents from being a classic, that we have ever 
seen. Signor Paolo Bellezza’s “La Vita e le Opere 
di Alfredo Tennyson” (Florence: Office of the 
Rassegna Settimanale) deals in considerable detail 
with Tennyson's life, his surroundings, the character 
of his verse, his use of compound words, his sources, 
his attitude towards religion, science, society (in the 
“ Princess”), his faults, and his critics. The work 
is an excellent example of that industry and care 
which we have been accustomed to associate with 
Germans, but in which Italians and Americans 
are now rivalling them, while infinitely surpassing 
them in form and style. Admirers of the poet will 
probably think that the conclusion of the whole 
matter, which aims at impartiality, reaches only the 
level of timid commonplace :—* There is no question 
that Tennyson is a great artist; it is a question 
whether he is a great poet.” Whatever we may 
think of this vague answer to a vague question, the 
work excellently serves its purpose of introducing 
Tennyson to the Italian public, and, as a compre- 
hensive review of the poet and criticism of critics, 
is not without interest for English readers. 


THE Earl of Albemarle, better known 

oBITUARY. as Lord Bury, had represented Norwich 
and Berwick as a Liberal in Parliaments 

of the remote ages before 1874, had been called up 
to the Upper House before the death of his father, 
had gone over to Toryism and Roman Catho- 
licism, and had been Under-Secretary of State for 
War in two Conservative Ministries. A better title 
to remembrance is perhaps constituted by his active 
support of the Volunteer movement.—Sir John 
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Cowell had been for eighteen years Governor of 
Her Majesty’s Household.—The Right Rev. H. B. 
Bowlby, Anglican Bishop of Coventry, had had a long 
career of successful parochial and philanthropic work 
in Birmingham, and was extremely popular in the 
district.—The Rev. R. M. Grier was a well-known 
Liberal clergyman, and may be remembered as an 
active sympathiser with the men in the great coal 
strike last year.—Mrs. Celia Thaxter, the lifelong 
resident of the Isles of Shoals off the coast of New 
Hampshire, and their lyrist, was one of the class of 
writers recently dealt with in our columns who 
have arisen to preserve that local colour which is 
fast disappearing before improved facilities of com- 
munication.—Baron Luigi de Peccoz, whose sad 
death in the Alps is reported from Zermatt, was a 
member of a family of mighty sportsmen and keen 
mountaineers.—Senhor Joachim Oliveira - Martins 
was an eminent Portuguese historian, and had been 
a Cabinet Minister.—Tawhiao, the second, and prob- 
ably the last, Maori king, had long lived in more or 
less active hostility to the British power, and had 
made an unsuccessful attempt in 1884 to establish a 
native State in New Zealand owing allegiance to the 
Crown alone. Two years ago, however, he had sub- 
mitted to the inevitable. 








WANTED—A BRIGHT. 





i delight with which the Tory papers have 
hailed what they profess to regard as the failure 
of last Sunday’s demonstration against the House of 
Lords in Hyde Park is exceedingly instructive. 
Because a demonstration which had been inoppor- 
tunely fixed for the most unpropitious day inv the 
whole year—the day after the doors of Parliament 
were shut at the close of an exhausting double 
Session—which had no official countenance from the 
leaders of the Liberal party, and which was attended 
by hardly any politician of importance, did not 
happen to be the largest that ever assembled in the 
park, the friends of the Peers are filled with joy. 
They breathe freely once more, and thank Heaven 
that the Ark of the Covenant is still untouched. We 
confess we like this frame of mind a great deal better 
than that which has possessed the “classes” for some 
months past. The jeering incredulity as to the 
earnestness of the Liberal party in its movement 
against the Lords is infinitely worse than this shout 
of triumph over the supposed failure of a single meet- 
ing. We use the word “ supposed ” because we are not 
prepared to admit the reality of the alleged failure ; 
but, even if we were to grant that last Sunday’s 
demonstration was a fiasco, what would it matter ? 
Every political movement has its ebbs and flows, and 
it is not to London that Liberals are accustomed to 
look for leadership in their great Constitutional 
battles. If the Hyde Park meeting had been the 
wretched affair that some Tory newspapers falsely 
pretend that it was, that would not in the slightest 
degree affect the opinion of Leeds or New- 
castle or Glasgow upon the great question 
of the privileges of the House of Lords. 
Nor would it make it at all less certain 
than it is at present that the next General 
Election will be fought out upon that question, and 
upon none other. We have never, as- our readers 
can testify, believed in the walls of Jericho theory 
concerning the last great citadel of privilege and 
injustice now left standing in this country. We 
know how deep and wide are the foundations of 
that citadel and how laborious must be the task 
of making a “ practicable breach’ in them. It ma 
be that fifty demonstrations against the Peers will 
have to be held in Hyde Park, and twice as many 
more in other parts of the country, before the final 








assault can be delivered with full effect. But that 
only means that these one hundred and fifty demon- 
strations will in due time take place, and that the 
end of the struggle will be a great and permanent 
triumph for the friends of liberty and reform. 

But we are not sorry that an opportunity has 
been given to our opponents to cavil at one of 
the earliest movements of the attacking army. 
Political parties, like nations, can learn more from 
the criticisms of their opponents than of their 
friends ; and if the premature shouts of exultation 
in the Tory ranks over last Sunday’s meeting should 
awaken among Liberals a deeper sense of the gravity 
of the task to which they are now committed, then 
a great public service will have been done. All 
along, since this question first began to stir the 
mind of the country, we have insisted that a very 
big business lay before us. We have, first of all, to 
instruct the minds, and next to inspire the imagina- 
tions, of the people. The work of instruction 
ought to be an easy one. What the House of 
Lords is, and what it has done—especially in 
recent years—to delay and prevent useful reforms 
and to cripple the rights of the nation, is not a 
matter about which there is any mystery, or which 
it ought to be difficult to bring home to the minds 
of the people. The facts are all before us. Every 
politician of both parties is acquainted with them, 
and it ought to be an easy matter to place them 
before the public. But this task, simple though it is, 
cannot be performed without a certain expenditure 
both of money and of toil. What we now want for 
its accomplishment is the organisation of the forces 
at the command of the Liberal party. The founda- 
tions of the work were laid at Leeds three months 
ago. It is time that we set about the business of 
raising a fitting superstructure upon those foundations. 
It is, of course, early days as yet to talk of beginning 
a great political agitation. The recess is not yet a 
week old, and we can forgive any politician who for 
the moment would rather hear of anything than 
of a political discussion. Nor is this the season 
when agitation can be most successfully carried 
on. We are still in the midst of the holiday 
season, even for those happy persons whose holidays 
do not depend upon the sittings of Parliament. But 
in the coming autumn and winter this work of in- 
struction and agitation will have to be carried on in 
good earnest; and it is not too soon to suggest to 
those who lead our political movements that the 
sooner they begin to think about the ways and 
means the better. When the advanced Liberals of 
Great Britain undertook to carry the repeal of the 
Corn Laws they set about their task—seemingly a 
far more difficult one than that to which we are now 
invited—in a thoroughly practical and business-like 
manner. They raised a sum of money amply sufficient 
for the purposes of the campaign; they organised 
their army, and carried the war into every nook and 
corner in the country. Our generals and their staff 
in this new campaign must set about the work in the 
same spirit and the same fashion. Within the next 
three months they must form their plans and arrange 
for putting them into execution, so that when the 
House of Commons reassembles next January its 
members will have the means of knowing what 
every constituency in the land feels on the great 
question with which Parliament must be so largely 
occupied next session. 

As for the inspiring of the imagination of the 
people, which is as necessary a work as their 
instruction, we do not want money or armies of 
workers for that task so much as a leader. It 
was Cobden and Bright who inspired the mind of 
the nation on the question of the Corn Laws. It 
was Bright alone who inspired it on the question of 
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Parliamentary Reform in 1866. It was Mr. Glad- 
stone who sounded the tocsin and breathed some- 
thing of his own spirit and enthusiasm into the 
souls of his fellow-countrymen in 1876. Who is to 
be the Cobden, or the Bright, or the Gladstone of 
the coming struggle? We want such a man. 
Without him we can hardly hope to win the early 
victory which all desire. Where is he to be found? 
Which of our Ministers will make this question 
his own, and will consecrate himself to its service 
during the next six months? That is a question 
that, for the present, we leave Ministers themselves 
to ponder over in these days of comparative leisure 
which have now fallen to their lot. We could name 
not one, but several, who, though they may not 
possess the transcendent gifts of the great men we 
have named, are yet eminently fitted to fill the post 
of honour and influence which is at present vacant. 
But for the moment we prefer to name nobody, and 
to leave those whom it chiefly concerns to consider 
the fact that a great and noble opportunity of serving 
his country and the cause of Liberalism is now 
offered to any one of them who has the nerve and the 
brain and the heart to undertake the task. Who 
among them will be the Bright of the movement for 
the repeal of the Veto of the Peers ? 








FRANCE AND ENGLAND IN AFRICA. 





W* trust that the very significant sentence in 

the Queen’s Speech referring to the relations 
between France and England will receive the atten- 
tion from public opinion which it deserves, and which 
it was, of course, intended to receive. It is not 
usual in a Queen’s Speech, except for the gravest 
reasons, to add a qualifying clause to the pas- 
sage announcing the continuance of friendly and 
peaceful relations with foreign Powers. Having 
made that announcement in the present Speech, 
Her Majesty adds: “It is, however, matter 


for regret that a variety of questions relating . 


to Africa between my Government and that of the 
French Republic still remain unsettled.” Disquiet- 
ing as this hint may be to those who can read 
between the lines, we rejoice that it has been given. 
It may awaken public opinion in good time; and, 
before it is too late, before any irrevocable decision 
has been taken, the country may be able to count 
the cost and see clearly whither any given course is 
likely to lead it. 

We have frequently argued here that the question 
of Africa has ceased to be an affair of irresponsible 
adventurers scrambling for territory, and has become 
in a highly dangerous sense the question of Europe; 
and we have urged the imminent necessity of the 
European Powers looking the problem squarely in 
the face and coming to an understanding, if that be 
possible, as to their respective “ policies’’ and “spheres 
of influence.” It seems to us that the time has ar- 
rived when such an understanding—-so far, at any rate, 
as the two chief Powers who have rival interests are 
concerned—can no longer be postponed without peril. 
The breakdown of the Anglo-Congolese Agreement 
has brought the matter to a head. That agreement, 
whether rightly so or not, has been taken on the 
Continent as having revealed our hand with regard 
to the Nile; and the Powers who consider them- 
selves interested in the freedom of the Nile have 
taken such alarm at the prospect that they will 
not rest until we have either disavowed the im- 

uted intention or defined it and accomplished it. 

fore the recess is over, we venture to predict, 
unless a determined effort is made in the meanwhile 
to settle that “variety of questions ” to which the 





Queen’s Speech alludes, France and England will be 
face to face over as serious a complication as ever 
irritated the tempers of two great and friendly 
Powers. It is fortunate that there are none of our 
statesmen under any temptation to seek distraction 
from difficulties at home in complications abroad ; 
for if there were, ample material for such diversions 
is at hand in Africa. 

Let us see the project which Continental opinion 
reads into the Congo Agreement, and consider, on 
the fanciful hypothesis of such a project being enter- 
tained by a Liberal Government, how it would be 
likely to strike public opinion in this country. By 
the Congo Agreement England took a strip of terri- 
tory from lake to lake between the Congo State and 
German East Africa. This completed the great 
Imperialist dream of a continuous chain of potential 
British territory from the Cape to Cairo. Next, 
the Agreement got the Congo State to enter in 
England’s name into effective occupation of Bahr- 
el-Gazal and the valley of the upper Nile. This inter- 
posed an obstacle, without England having the 
odium or the responsibility of taking the step herself, 
between the French in the West and the great river 
of Africa, Almost simultaneously with the Congo 
Agreement a protocol was signed with Signor Crispi, 
on the strength of which the Italians proceeded to 
occupy Harrar—from which the French were de- 
barred by an agreement signed with us in 1888— 
and proceeded to cork the French up in their sphere in 
Obok. Thus from the east side of the river were the 
French headed off likewise. Presently the Italians 
advanced on and seized Kassala, and within 
marching distance of Khartoum, began to talk of 
the occupation of the Egyptian Soudan in co-opera- 
tion with England. England’s policy, therefore, stood 
revealed—we are giving, of course, the interpretation 
of Continental opinion—as a design (1) to hold the 
entire Nile from source to mouth on both banks, and 
forbid all other Powers in Africa, except our em- 
ployés, Italy, and the Congo State, from coming 
near it; (2) to occupy the Soudan, and hold Egypt 
for ever—for the annexation of Egypt, of course, 
would be the necessary corollary to such a scheme ; 
(3) to divide the mighty continent in two by a 
gigantic line of British territory throughout its 
whole length from Egypt to Cape Colony ; and (4) to 
begin this work by employing two minor Powers— 
one of them on the high road to bankruptcy, the 
other a neutral State, the growth of half a dozen years 
—to act as ouragents in advance. Asa fabric of the 
Jingo imagination, here, it might be said, was a dream 
of conquest of quite Pantagruelian proportions, a 
structure of policy Machiavellian in its subtle wisdom 
and deep-laid craft. We hardly need, we think, to 
ask what the British people, in a period when Sir 
Ellis Ashmead-Bartlett is not in power, and when 
the author of “Tancred ” is no more, would think of 
the project. We only wonder what foreign critics 
must think responsible British statesmen are made 
of when they attribute to them such calculations. 

But the matter cannot thus lightly be dismissed ; 
for foreign critics—especially French critics—do 
seriously attribute these designs to us, and until 
they are disabused of the idea by some genuine and 
unmistakable proceeding on our part, those questions 
which Her Majesty regrets to see still unsettled 
between France and England will be further from 
settlement than ever. The effect of the Congo 
Agreement in feeding the suspicions of a nation 
only too ready to suspect us cannot be overrated. 
It is true that Agreement is now cancelled. Germany 
objected to our having the strip of territory between 
Albert Edward and Tanganyika, and we have 
withdrawn that claim. The Congo State, in- 
duced thereto by France, has refused to occupy 
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the Bahr-el-Gazal. But this fact only gives 
the difficulty a sharper point. The question 
bluntly arises—Since the Congo State is not going 
to occupy the Bahr-el-Gazal in order to shut off 
France from the Nile, are we going to occupy it 
ourselves? France believes that we are; she believes 
that the credits voted by the House of Commons last 
week in connection with Uganda are intended for 
this purpose, and that Colonel Colville has been 
instructed to march into the Nile Valley as quickly 
as possible. Believing this, she will probably make 
a dash for a position on the waterway herself, and 
Captain Monteil, from the Ubanghi, will be ordered to 
race for it with Colonel Colville. France has paid the 
Congo State a round price—a big slice of her own 
Congo territory—to keep the Nile Valley free, and 
she is not going to let it be closed against her with- 
out an effort. These are the things for which we 
must be prepared. If we wish France to keep out of 
the Nile Valley, if we wish to avoid a most dangerous 
conflict of interests there, we must keep out of it 
ourselves, as we have done hitherto; or else we must 
frankly declare our willingness to see the Nile a free 
river—so far, at any rate, as access by other nations 
to its left bank is concerned. 

The real question is—and this is the time for 
considering it—do we mean to hold the entire left 
bank of the Nile, as well as the entire right bank, 
against ali comers? or will it suffice our purposes 
to possess the right bank and the head waters, with 
special privileges of navigation reserved to us from the 
source to the sea? If we are ;for the former alter- 
native, we must be prepared amongst other things 
to look in the face the prospect of a war with 
France; if for the latter, it is time for a serious 
conference of the Powers interested in Africa—at 
any rate, a conference of France and England—to 
bring all these questions to an amicable and 
definitive solution. We do not dwell on our 
own predilection in this choice—though we fancy 
it is sufficiently evident—for we desire rather to 
see the facts placed before the country and the 
country exercising its own judgment about them. 
It must not be forgotten that though the party in 
power is certainly not consciously lending itself to 
speculations of such momentous import, there is 
another party in the country which does entertain 
them, and apparently contemplates the consequences 
with the cewr leger. Major “ Roddy” Owen, the 
gallant and able officer who hoisted the British flag 
at Wadelai, may be taken as expressing what is in 
the military mind on this subject, and, we may add, 
without meaning it in an offensive way, what is in 
the Jingo mind; and Major Owen wrote to the Times 
last week, saying, ‘“‘ We must hold the Nile from its 
source to its mouth, with a clearly defined margin 
to the west as well as to the east.” What the 
country must consider carefully—and we would 
venture to invite our Liberal colleagues in the 
Press to discuss the matter—is: (1) What would be the 
intrinsic value of such a policy to Great Britain ? 
(2) What would be its cost? (3) Whether, if it has 
any intrinsic value, that value would outweigh the 
cost; and (4) Whether it would also outweigh the 
objections to a desperate embitterment of our rela- 
tions with France. 

As to France’s state of mind in relation to this 
question we ought to have no illusions. If we take 
steps to shut her out from access to the Nile, it will 
be accepted by French opinion as portion of a hostile 
and begrudging policy meant by the nation that 
already possesses the greatest Empire in the world to 
prevent France from developing the empire she 
aspires to amid the deserts and jungles of Africa. 
Be it noted that that very rapprochement between 
France and Germany on which Europe is congratu- 








lating itself would leave French energy the freer to 
preoccupy itself with the question of our rivalry. 
Nor can we look to Germany to be a disinterested 
peacemaker, as the history of the Congo Agreement 
gave usahint. It would suit the dearest policy of 
Germany too well to see her hereditary enemy and 
her chief rival weakening each other in a futile 
strife for her to make more than a platonic effort to 
prevent them. 








VACANCIES IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 





HE Leicester puzzle, coming after the Atter- 
cliffe controversy, opens up a constitutional 
question of some interest. We prefer not to dwell 
on the personal aspect of Sir Henry James’s letter. 
We are hardly cynical enough to believe with the 
Times that our distinguished opponent, knowing the 
course contemplated 7 the Mayor, purposely con- 
cealed his opinion until after the nomination, and 
then gave it to the world on the eve of the pollin 
in order to trouble the minds of the electors an 
prevent the Liberals from polling their full strength. 
Sir Henry James has always posed as the pink of 
legal and political propriety, and we are surprised 
that he has not already indignantly repudiated the 
insinuation of his friends in the Press. Perhaps the 
experience which he gained as their counsel before 
the Special Commission has led him to regard any 
suggestion made in those editorial columns with a 
quiet contempt. We will assume, though he has 
not told us so, that he did not know what course the 
Mayor intended to pursue until he read about the 
nomination in Monday’s evening papers; that he 
then bestowed upon the public the advantage 
of his gratuitous legal opinion out of a _ heart 
brimful of professional charity, and that only the 
excess of that charity prevented him from waiting 
until after the poll was declared. It is a big 
assumption, but any other theory would involve the 
assumption that Sir Henry was guilty of a dirty 
trick—surely a bigger assumption still. 

The question which he raised, whether oppor- 
tunely or not, is one which was worth raising, even 
though the circumstances of the Leicester contest 
cannot often be repeated. The two seats for 
Leicester were vacated by the acceptance, on the 
same day, of the Chiltern Hundreds by one member 
and of the Manor of Northstead by the other. The 
double vacancy was thus created with the express 
object of saving the constituency the trouble of two 
separate and successive contests. Writs were issued 
on the same day, though necessarily the motions 
ordering their issue were successive rather than con- 
temporaneous. The writs reached the Mayor by the 
same post. According to Sir Henry James’s contention 
the Mayor ought, in spite of the implied if not ex- 
pressed intention of the House of Commons, to have 
held separate nominations and separate pollings. We 
are by no means certain that he is right. The terms 
of the Ballot Act and the rules in the schedule 
thereto do not deal in terms with such a case; they at 
furthest only enact that an election (which, it might 
be argued, does not necessarily imply a separate 
election) shall be held on the receipt of a writ. 
There is nothing, for instance, in the Ballot Act 
corresponding with the provisions in the Municipal 
Corporations Acts and the Public Health Acts 
directing how casual vacancies on Corporations and 
Local Boards are to be filled up. In those cases 
there is no doubt that one election may be held to 
fill up more than one vacancy ; though where three 
members of a Local Board went out of office at the 
expiration of their term and one by resignation an 
election of four members, without any distinction 
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between the regular and casual vacancies, was upset 
by the Queen’s Bench on a quo warranto. In the 
dheomes of express statutory enactment, the 
matter depends on the customary law of Parliament. 
It does not appear ever to have been considered by 
a Court or by a committee before the Election 
Petitions Act. Hence there is no case law to 
help us. A search must be made as to the practice 
in similar circumstances: whether one writ has in 
time past been issued for the two vacancies—as has 
undoubtedly been done where two members have 
been unseated together on petition—or whether, when, 
if ever, two separate writs had been issued, separate 
slections have been held. These parliamentary pre- 
cedents, of which there cannot fail to be some 
somewhere, might fall to be considered by a Court of 
Law on petition. But we can hardly believe that 
Mr. Rolleston will desire to petition. So far as 
the mistake, if there was a mistake, affected the 
result, it helped Mr. Rolleston by giving him votes 
which on a three-cornered contest for a single 
seat would have gone to Mr. Burgess alone. As Mr. 
Rolleston did not raise the point before the nomina- 
tion, the Court would be unlikely to give him costs in 
any event, either against Mr. Hazell or against the 
Mayor. The latter, so soon as Sir Henry James’s 
letter appeared, made every effort to get the best 
legal advice. With a deplorable tendency to seek 
State aid, he tried first to shelter himself behind the 
Law Officers of the Crown, but when he found they had 
one for a holiday he took the opinions of Mr. Blake 
gers and Mr. Roskill. Thus it is impossible to 
suppose that he has been guilty of such misconduct 
in making the return as will merit either the repri- 
mand of the House of Commons or an order to pay 
the costs of a petitioner. 

After Mr. Broadhurst and Mr. Hazell take their 
seats, as they may do without any fear of personal 
consequences, the proper course will be to refer 
the puzzle to the Committee which is to be 
reappointed next session to consider the whole 
question of the vacation of seats. If we are 
not to be grievously disappointed, the Committee, 
after due consideration of ancient technicalities, 
will report in favour of a change in the law. 
There is no reason at all why the acceptance of 
office under the Crown should be the only way 
of vacating a seat. It is a cumbrous way at best. 
In some cases, the Minister entrusted with the 
patronage of the Chiltern Hundreds is faced with an 
awkward alternative between giving office under the 
Crown to a person suspected of crime, or risking the 
temporary disfranchisement of a constituency. The 
Jabez Balfour case was alone sufficient to discredit 
the ancient method of vacating seats. Every 
member of Parliament should have the right to 
resign in the same way as members of other legis- 
latures and public bodies. And, secondly, the 
taking of office under the Crown should not vacate 
a seat. The day has long gone by when the Crown 
could be used as an instrument of corruption, and it 
is not very clear to this moment who was the lost 
leader who left us within recent years “ for a handful 
of silver.” It may be that a group—say, a so-called 
“ Labour party ’’—might be corrupted by one of the 
bigger parties, and that the leaders might be induced 
to take office, contrary to pledges, with more ease if 
they were saved from the necessity of consulting 
their constituents. But the group have the remedy 
im their own hands. If they have so little con- 
fidence in their nominees that they think they will 
break their pledges and throw over their principles, 
they can make them sign resignations in blank, as 
the ingenious Socialists of Dijon did, together, we 
sup with an irrevocable power of attorney, 
authorising the holder to send in the resignation 





when he pleases. But speaking seriously the preserva- 
tion of the solidarity of groups is not a high object 
of Imperial policy. For the general convenience of 
ordinary party-men of both parties, the alteration of 
the present rule is much to be desired. And it is a 
grave loss to the public that office should sometimes 
be given to the less efficient of two candidates 
simply because the more efficient has not a safe 
seat. 








THE POSTCARD AND THE POST-OFFICE, 





\ TE know at least one excellent gentleman who 
' is persuaded that the worst symptom of the 
degeneracy of these times is the prevalence of the 
postcard. “TI never receive them, sir,’’ he tells you; 
“if they get into my house, I invariably return them 
to the sender unread. I decline to have my private 
affairs discussed in a public place for the edification 
of the postman and the butler.” This worthy 
person will, we are sure, be pleased to know that 
the Postmaster-General, in making his new regu- 
lations for the “ private postcard,” has been care- 
ful to restrict the evil within its narrowest 
limits. We may make our own postcards in future, 
if we choose, but they must be neither thicker nor 
larger than the official postcard, which is already the 
smallest in Europe. The engraver who cherished 
hopes of spreading himself out on the address side, 
as well as the writer who hoped to insinuate the 
normal letter required by his relations on to its back, 
find themselves equally circumvented by the Post- 
master-General. at functionary insists still that 
a letter shall be a letter and a postcard a postcard. 
Still, the new regulations will, we have no doubt, 
give an increased vogue to the postcard. Hitherto 
there has been something official and impersonal 
about the postcard. A gentleman, it is sometimes 
said, is known by his writing-paper and his linen. 
The test is imperfect, but there is a kind of analog 
between the two things. A man of refinement will 
object to inferior note-paper, just as he objects to 
inferior shirts or collars. He will be a trifle ex- 
travagant in both, and let something of his per- 
sonality be seen in either of them, But about the 
postcard, as we have known it, there was and could be 
nothing individual. It remained a postcard, though 
we stam it with our address at the back and 
adorned it with acrest. Even these additions were not 
open to the many. It required a capitalist to go 
and buy postcards by the dozen and send them to 
the stationer to be treated like quires of a 
Under the new regulation we shall all order them 
recklessly (postponing the question of stamps till the 
evil day arrives), and, within the limits prescribed 
by the Postmaster-General, we shall suit our taste as 
to their colour, shape, and size. What limits 
will be set by social convention to their use 
it will be very curious to observe. During the 
- two years “Society” has apparently 
ecreed that dinner invitations must be sent in 
a closed envelope with a penny stamp, but that 
all other invitations may be sent in an open en- 
velope with a halfpenny stamp. Possibly “the 
other” invitations will now be promoted to the 
private postcard, while the dinner invitation will go 
in the open envelope. We hope not, for the open 
envelope not unfrequently arrives without the in- 
vitation. But the private postcard, we expect, will 
be more than ever the instrument for keeping 
correspondents at bay. Hundreds of people habitually 
send telegrams merely to save themselves the trouble 
of writing letters. ‘ Writing,” they add, as if to 
deceive themselves and you, and you know that 
will never write. The private posteard will lend i 
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more cheaply to the same operation. When there 
is a letter which by every canon of duty and courtesy 
you ought to write, which would take only ten 
minutes to write, and which, nevertheless, you simply 
can’t write, you may now get instant relief by 
recourse to your private postcard. You hardly 
ventured it while the postcard remained official and 
inhuman ; but now that itis to be the vogue and the 
latest thing, the act will seem quite graceful. Our 
grandmothers have told us that the penny post 
destroyed the art of letter-writing. We shall 
perhaps in time to come impute the same offence to 
“‘the private postcard.” 

So the Post Office will not, we fear, receive much 

titude for this latest innovation. While old- 
ashioned folk will blame it for the popularisation of 
the postcard, the postal reformer is, as usual, dis- 
contented. He wants a bigger card and greater 
liberty, and next year, no doubt, he will want to 
send his letters fora halfpenny stamp. Some people, 
it seems, have all but got to this point already, for 
the Postmaster-General observes, in his annual re- 
port, that “a certain number of persons seem to 
imagine that if envelopes are left unfastened letters 
may be enclosed in them and sent for a postage of a 
halfpenny only.’’ These illusions would be less 
common if, in the rough ways of official justice, the 
sins of the sender were not invariably visited upon 
the recipient. But, in spite of all favours and con- 
cessions, the Post Office in England is likely to 
remain to the end the femme incomprise of the 
Departments. Somehow, it never gives satisfaction, 
and it can never explain its position to the public. 
Moreover, its occasions of friction are tenfold those 
of any other Department, for it touches the public 
at every point—every day and all through the 
day. It has to guard its monopoly—which alone 
is an invidious business—and it has to carry 
on its business by scores of small regulations, 
among which an ingenious man can find 
numerous anomalies and absurdities. They have 
grown up, like the British Constitution, under 
the hands of successive or parallel administrators, 
and the task of making them into a perfectly 
logical system is rendered infinitely difficult by the 
granting of concessions in one department which 
are resisted in another. If you do this, says Mr. 
Henniker Heaton or the man in the street, it is 
absurd of you not to do that. The Post Office, if 
it dared, would reply that it did the one under 
pressure and lost revenue by it, and is not going 
to do the other until it is compelled. There, in- 
deed, we get to the root difficulty of the British 
Post Office—the constant conflict between its 
functions as a revenue-earning machine and a 
branch of the public service. It is not enough that 
it should cover its expenditure out of its income and 
devote the surplus, if any, to developing the postal 
service of the country. The Treasury stands behind 
it and demands that it shall earn, if possible, about 
£3,000,000 a year for the relief of taxation or the 
reduction of the National Debt. So every develop- 
ment and every concession is scrutinised from one 
point of view—mainly, how it will affect the profits of 
the Post Office. The Post Office annuities—totakeone 
se san a almost a dead letter because, in 
pious horror of running risks, the Department fixed 
the rates absurdly above the necessities of the case, 
and then hedged them round with the most tiresome 
formalities. For the same reason the wages question 
in this department has given exceptional trouble, 
and only the other day we were solemnly informed 
that it had been made a condition of preferment 
for a certain lady clerk that she should have fourteen 
teeth extracted for fear the toothache should inter- 
fere with the discharge of her official duties. On 





such severely business-like principles is this depart- 
ment organised! But there are gleams of satis- 
faction for the postal reformer in the Postmaster- 
General’s last report. He will observe that the 
Treasury gets £128,000 less this year than last, 
which means in large part better wages for the 
employees. This is an achievement of which Mr. 
Arnold Morley may be reasonably proud. It will 
also rejoice the Postal Reformer to know that the 
telegraph service is still carried ‘on at a substantial 
loss, though a total net profit of £2,734,000 on an 
expenditure of £7,738,000 still remains to the 
Treasury when all branches are put together. For 
our part we shall not grudge the Treasury areasonable 
revenue; indeed, there is a good deal to be said for 
working the Post Office on those principles within 
moderate bounds. But these large profits are not 
always to be expected, and the Treasury can afford 
under the circumstances to give the Post Office a 
larger discretion in expenditure. It would be good 
policy to do so, for liberality and enterprise pay in 
the long run, and it is a bad tradition that a public 
department should invariably wait to be pushed be- 
fore making a reform, instead of acting on its own 
initiative. But meanwhile the critics of the Post 
Ottice should direct their attention quite as much to 
Whitehall as to St. Martin’s. 








AMERICAN TRADE AND FINANCE. 





n byes passing of the Tariff Bill through the 
American Congress has been attended by a 
rash speculation both in the United States and in 
this country. Those who are taking part in it argue 
that trade has been held in check by the uncertaint 

as to what customs régime they would have to wor 

under, and that, the uncertainty being removed, 
there will be a large increase in business, which will 
not only restore general prosperity, but will augment 
immensely the ~— @ of the railway companies, 
and so will make all properties more profitable, 
All this is, of course, iction, and it is not 
the business of a journalist to deal in that kind of 
ware. But it may be worth while to point out to 
the prudent public that, whether the prophets of the 
Stock Exchange prove right or wrong, at all events 
there is much that is exceedingly dangerous in the 
present condition of the currency of the United 
States, and much, therefore, to cause investors to 
hesitate before they buy American securities. Ever 
since the resumption of specie payee in 1879, it 
has been a settled maxim of the United States 
Government that the gold reserve held in the 
Treasury for the redemption of the Treasury 
notes should never be allowed to fall below 100 
million dollars, or 20 millions sterling, and that 
strenuous efforts should be made to keep it well 
above that amount. Last year, however, the 
currency got into such a state that alarm spread 
throughout the population. Gold was exported in im- 
mense amounts ; and in spite of all that could be done 
by the Treasury officials, the reserve fell very rapidly 
to below what previously had been regarded as the 
minimum. After the panic, the Government decided 
upon raising a loan of 10 millions sterling— 
the issue price being fixed so high that the 
amount received was very nearly 12 millions oe 
The loan came out at the beginning of Feb- 
ruary, and was very successful. The 12 millions 
obtained by the Treasury have long ago been 
drained away, and at the present time the gold 
reserve of the Treasury is rather under eleven 
millions sterling—not very much more, that is to 
say, than half what all prudent Secretaries of the 
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Treasury have heretofore looked upon as the lowest 
safe minimum. At the present time the public is 
not alarmed. It hopes that the new Tariff Act will 
increase the Customs revenue immensely, that that 
revenue will be paid, to a great extent, in gold, 
and that by-and-by, therefore, the Treasury re- 
serve will be replenished. The hope may be 
thoroughly well founded; but if the Customs 
revenue should not yield the amount of gold ex- 
pected, it is at least possible that alarm may spring 
up again, and that there may be another crisis. 

Will the Customs revenue increase, as is generally 
expected, or will it not? No one will undertake to 
answer the question confidently ; but we fear that the 
growth of the revenue is, to say the least, very 
doubtful. That there will be some improvement in 
the trade of the United States may reasonably be 
expected. But President Cleveland has publicly 
excused himself for allowing the Tariff Act to be- 
come law on the ground that at least it is better than 
the McKinley Act. He adds significantly, however, 
that every effort must be made by the Democratic 
party to fulfil its pledges by repealing all duties 
upon the raw materials of manufactures. There- 
fore, if President Cleveland’s influence avails, the 
tariff question is no more settled than it was before 
the Act was passed. The Democratic party beyond 
all question was raised to power for the purpose 
of sweeping away the McKinley tariff and introducing 
more reasonable Customs duties than had been col- 
lected since the Civil War. The party was pledged, 
as clearly as ever a party was bound, to do this, and, 
so far as the President is concerned, he is resolved to 
keep to his promises. Therefore, if the Admini- 
stration is powerful enough to urge on the party, 
when Congress meets in December there will be 
another Tariff Bill introduced, and another fight, 

rhaps as obstinate as that which has just ended. 

oreover, in November there are to be new Con- 
gressional elections, and the tariff will be the issue 
at these. If the Democrats win, their majority in 
the Senate will be largely increased, and then the 
obstruction in the Senate will be removed, and a 
really Democratic Tariff Bill will be introduced in 
March. If, on the other hand, the Republicans 
succeed, it is only too probable that an attempt will 
be made to repeal the Tariff Act just passed, and to 
re-introduce the McKinley Act. If, then, uncertainty 
regarding the tariff is keeping business in the United 
States paralysed, the uncertainty will continue at 
least until March. 

The truth, however, is that the tariff has exer- 
cised by no means the chief influence upon American 
trade. The real cause of the paralysis, which nobody 
disputes, is the abnormal condition of the currency. 
From 1878 until last autumn the United States 
Government had been buying silver, and either 
coining it or issuing legal tender notes in payment 
for it. At the same time it kept the old Treasury 
notes in circulation, and large amounts of gold were 
coined. The result of all is that the currency is en- 
tirely redundant. And the worst part of the currency 
—the silver and the silver notes—is driving out the 
best part, that is to say, the gold. For years past, 
gold has been — in very large amounts. 
Since New Year’s Day the export from New York 
has amounted to nearly 15 millions sterling; and 
although the drain is stopped now, there are indica- 
tions that it will begin again before verylong. If that 
should happen, it is only too likely that anxiety and 
alarm may spring up again. Furthermore, the crops 
this year are bad. If the farming interest is in a 
bad way, the country cannot prosper; and it is clear 
that if the majority of the producing classes are 
suffering, they cannot employ flateoly nor pay good 
wages. And if they cannot, then the purchasing 





power of the people must be low, and it is vain 
to expect a rapid or a large increase in trade. 








FINANCE. 





HE speculation on the Stock Exchange is still 
maintained, but with greater difficulty every 
day. The speculators have in their favour the 
extraordinary cheapness and abundance of money, 
making bankers willing to lend to them on very 
easy terms. It is also undoubtedly true that trade 
is improving at home; every week the railway 
traffic returns afford evidence of this. We have 
every reason, then, to hope that, if only judgment 
is exercised, the long depression has come to 
an end, and we are entering upon a period of 
new prosperity. But as yet the improvement 
in trade is confined to this country, and unfor- 
tunately it will not be strengthened, as was hoped 
until a very few weeks ago, by a good harvest. 
The crops are large, and, until a month ago, promised 
to be excellent in quality. But the rains of August 
have done great damage. A fine September would 
enable the farmers, no doubt, to get in much of the 
corn in good condition, but a part, at all events, of 
the damage done last month cannot now be undone. 
It is to be feared, therefore, that the agricultural 
depression will continue for at least another year, 
and the prices of all kinds of agricultural produce, it 
is to be recollected, are disappointingly low. Still,in 
spite of the disappointments of our farmers, we 
have good grounds for hoping that trade at home 
is improving, if speculators do not act too 
rashly. Perhaps they will be warned in time by 
what is going on in the United States. The Presi- 
dent has allowed the Tariff Bill to become law with- 
out his signature, and he justifies his action in a 
letter to one of his supporters by saying that the 
Act is at all events an improvement on the McKinley 
Act, and that he will use all his influence to secure 
in the early future a better measure. It seems cer- 
tain, therefore, that the struggle over the tariff will 
soon be renewed. This has alarmed some of the 
more cautious speculators in New York, and on 
Wednesday there was a decided check given to the 
speculation there. Matters are not satisfactory in 
Central or South America; and the state of both Italy 
and Spain is as bad as ever, while the settlement of 
the Greek debt is postponed. At the same time 
money is almost as cheap and abundant in France, 
Germany, and Austria as it is here, and speculation 
has in consequence revived. Just now, owing to the 
holidays, there is not very much doing upon the 
Bourses; but the great bankers and operators pre- 
dict that in a month or so there will be a very 
remarkable extension of business in all directions. 
The speculation has now extended in almost 
every direction. The India Council on Wednesday 
sold its drafts at rather more than ls. 1}3d. per 
rupee; and people are predicting that, with the im- 
provement in trade in Europe, there will he a 
corresponding improvement in India, and that the 
value of the rupee will therefore rise higher. In 
silver the speculation is still maintained, but there 
have been rather wide fluctuations this week, the 
price ranging from rather under 30d. to rather over 
30}d. per ounce. It is still hoped that China will 
require much of the metal because of its warlike 
operations, but up to the present there is no sign of 
any large demand. Never before in its history 
has the Bank of England held so large an unemployed 
reserve, and the great joint stock banks have also 
immense sums of idle money, which they are 
unable to lend on almost any terms. For 
instance, they lent freely to the Stock Ex- 
change this week at the rate of 1} per cent. 
per annum, and they are lending to the bill- 
brokers for a week at } per cent. The cheapness 
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of money is a temptation ; but prudent investors will 
wait until the speculation has burned itself out. 








THIS MORNING'S PAPER. 
By A MERE OUTSIDER. 





(AuGusT 26TH To AuGuUST 31sT, 1894.) 


UNDA Y.—After all, the fears of certain members 
of the Government as to the possible activity of 
Mr. Weir yesterday morning were unfounded, for that 
gentleman did not even appear at the House of 
Commons, and the third reading of the Appropria- 
tion Bill was consequently got over within five 
minutes. There was an immediate rush of various 
honourable and right honourable gentlemen for 
Euston and the ten o'clock express for Glasgow. 
What kind of weather the good ship Caledonia may 
be making to-day I do not know. My own outlook 
is upon grey Yorkshire hills, swathed in mists and 
rain-clouds, and for the moment I am far from Hyde 
Park and the demonstration against the House of 
Lords. Some of last night’s evening papers furnish 
instructive reading. The Tory prints are lugubrious 
over the past session. But the Globe in particular 
derives much comfort from the thought that Lord 
Rosebery has proved a failure as Prime Minister, 
and it loudly proclaims the superior qualities of Sir 
William Harcourt. It is well that we should know 
from what quarter this ingenious attempt to drive a 
wedge into the middle of the Liberal party really 
proceeds, The Unionists began this outcry about 
Lord Rosebery and Sir William, and now the Tories 
have taken it up. Fortunately, it rests with neither 
to convert the mere cry into a reality, and sensible 
Liberals will hardly need to be warned that a story 
so eagerly circulated by their enemies is not one 
with which they ought to have anything to do. 

Monday.—The joy that is displayed by the Tory 
papers to-day over what they regard as the failure 
of the Hyde Park demonstration is sufficient proof of 
their real alarm at the progress of the agitation 
against the House of Lords. It seems to be true that 
yesterday's gathering was not so big as might have 
been expected. But one may remember that there 
is all the difference in the world between a political 
demonstration in May or November, when London 
is full, and one in August, when the town is empty. 
Besides, this demonstration had no support from 
those who are taking the lead in the movement for 
the abolition of the veto of the House of Lords, It 
was got up by the irreconcilables who demand total 
abolition of the Peers. Under these circumstances it 
seems to me that the meeting must have been a very 
creditable success. It is at least the beginning of a 
movement which will go far. The chances of our 
English climate are well illustrated by the fact that 
when I, sitting by the Northern moors, looked out 
upon pitiless showers of drenching rain, London was 
enjoying the finest day of the whole summer. 
Coming back to town to-day, however, all was dull, 
and the clubs wore their most dismal and deserted 
aspect. 

Tuesday.—‘ Let us open the Balaam box and 
give the asses a holiday,” was a remark made by the 
late Christopher North when he proposed to print 
some of the letters he had received as editor of 
Maga. The box appears to have been opened to- 
day, judging by the contents of the morning papers. 
It would be equally inaccurate and impolite to talk 
of Sir Henry James and Mr. Harold Frederic as 
belonging to the order described by crusty Chris- 
topher; but I am bound to say that there is not 
much which tends to edification in their letters 
this morning. Sir Henry James, who is the legal 
“bonnet” of the Unionist party, has discovered that 
the double election for Leicester is contrary to the 
law. Possibly ; but the election will take place all 
the same. As for Mr. Harold Frederic, who is a 
clever American journalist resident in London, he 





seems to have taken British politics under his special 
care, and indites a column of solemn advice to the 
Liberal party. The misfortune is that he clearly. 
knows little or nothing about English politics and 
English parties. He does not, it is true, sink to the 
depth of fatuous ignorance in which his compatriot, 
Mr. G. W. Smalley, habitually dwells, and he not 
only uses the language, but expresses the sentiments 
of a gentleman; but his criticisms are absolutely 
devoid of that “ true inwardness” which only those 
who really understand what is passing behind the 
scenes can impart to their writing, and some of his 
remarks are slightly ludicrous. It is, however, 
among the less notable correspondents of the daily 
papers that one gets the true representation of that 
spirit of irresponsible frivolity which seems peculiar 
to the recess. A Balaam box, indeed, it is that is 
offered for inspection. Among the most notable con- 
tributors to it is Lord Grimthorpe, who is so much of 
a philanthropist that he invariably comes to lighten 
our darkness in these dreariest days of the recess. 

Wednesday.—Wandering through the deserted 
rooms of an alien club this afternoon—my usual 
resort, alas! being closed—I lighted upon one or two 
M.P.’s and one or two travellers returned from 
Homburg. I met also one of the ‘intimates of the 
Prime Minister, whose sudden visit to and return 
from Paris seems to have perplexed the quidnuncs. 
There was not a whisper of political news to be 
gleaned from any one of my friends, whose specula- 
tions turned solely upon Leicester, where those 
remarkable gentlemen the Independent Labour 
representatives, who apparently represent Labour on 
the lucus a non lucendo principle, are working 
eagerly to pull down the Liberal majority and, if 
possible, secure the return of a Tory.—Lord Rose- 
bery flitted through town yesterday, and is now 
reposing at Dalmeny. His visit to Paris—or, I 
believe, to Versailles—had not the slightest connec- 
tion with public affairs, and was merely meant as a 
little refreshment after the labours of the Session. 
How severe these labours have been no outsider can 
imagine. They have told upon the Prime Minister's 
physical condition, and he evidently stands in need 
of rest. But his spirits are excellent, and he is as 
full of coming campaigns as though the bugle had 
not so recently sounded a truce at Westminster. 

Thursday.—Leicester is all right, and, upon the 
whole, there is not the slightest reason to be dis- 
satisfied with any of the published figures. Every- 
body knew that in the circumstances there must be 
a considerable falling-off in the Liberal poll; but 
the united efforts of the Tories and their allies of the 
Independent Labour section have not brought Messrs. 
Broadhurst and Hazell within sight of a beating, and 
Mr. Burgess, the newspaper proprietor or editor who 
posed as Labour candidate, isat the bottom of the poll, 
despite the efforts of the redoubtable Mr. Tom Mann, 
who does more for the interests of the Tory party 
than any of its recognised agents, and the money 
that came from some mysterious source to aid the 
cause of Independent Labour in Leicester. The usual 
attempt is being made, I perceive, to describe the 
Liberal candidates as the nominees of No. 41, Parlia- 
ment Street, and Mr. Burgess and (presumably) Mr. 
Rolleston as the real choice of the electors. As a 
matter of fact, the cases are reversed. It was an out- 
side and an alien body that tried to force Mr. Burgess 
upon the constituency, and yesterday’s election is 
an unquestionable triumph for the freedom of the 
electorate.—The news of the serious and apparently 
mortal illness of the Comte de Paris has come as a 
startling surprise to all. The last Great Pretender, 
he has by his private virtues and public policy done 
much to redeem that phrase from the disrepute into 
which it had fallen. France has done better as a 
Republic than as a Monarchy; but if a monarch 
had been needed the Comte de Paris would have been 
equal to the office. 

Friday.—Heresy-hunting in the Daily News of all 
places in the world, and the heretic who is hunted 
Mr. Gladstone! I rub my eyes in amazement. But, 
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after all, the letter in which some gentleman of 
theological tastes discusses the views held by Mr. 
Gladstone on the Atonement is only in appearance 
an attempt to convict the ex-Premier of heresy. 
It is really an interesting discussion of his position 
in theology, and it tends to show how steady is the 
irresistible drift of opinion in one direction. Like 
the process of the suns, it may be imperceptible ; 
but it is not the less real.—The Independent 
Labour gentlemen have been holding a meeting to 
celebrate themselves. Mr. Keir Hardie,Mr.Tom Mann, 
Mr. Frank Smith, etc., ete., have been holding forth. 
If only they would produce a genuine working-man 
amongst them, it would be possible to treat them 
with respect. Meanwhile the constituencies will 
have to go their own way and select their own 
candidates. That they ought in many cases to 
choose labour representatives (genuine ones) is 
obvious; but the chief obstacle to true labour 
representation is at present the little band of 
adventurers who are seeking to ride into notoriety 
and the House of Commons on this cry. 








MARVELS AND TERRORS OF THE PRESS. 





| go it is a proof of the existence of some- 

thing really interesting in the Press considered 
as a Phenomenon that its own individuality is now 
fairly installed amongst the topics of the silly 
season. Regularly with the time of the sea-serpent, 
the battles in the air between strange birds, 
witnessed by that faithful friend of editors in 
distress, the Constant Reader — steadfast, indis- 
pensable Constant Reader! why does not some 
grateful poet-editor come out some morning at this 
period of the year, with his entire twelve pages given 
up to an epic in your praise ?—with the time of the 
inevitable controversy on the manners of ‘Arry 
or the decline and fall of the British matron, the 
Press nowadays takes to discussing itself. There is 
either the Institute of Journalists, which brings over 
M. Zola to receive the homage of our most respect- 
able Lord Mayor, and to lecture upon the great 
question whether we ought to sign our articles, or, 
like Veiled Prophets, hide our shining countenances 
from the dazzled eyes of the faithful behind the 
awful yashmak of the We; or the same institution 
goes down to Cambridge and has a paper read to it 
by Professor Jebb, or M.de Blowitz writes an article on 
how the ideal journalist ought to be trained, on which 
editors and leader-writers seize and hold forth for 
weeks. However it has come about—and do not let it 
be supposed that the junketings of the Institute of 
Journalists are the provoking cause: they are rather 
the effect than the cause; for instance, the French 
papers (which have been for the past few weeks 
eagerly disputing over the ethics of interviewing) 
have likewise adopted the custom—however it has 
come about, no September is now complete without 
the Press as a topic for the vacation, disputing the 
honours with the sea-serpent. From this fact we 
are inclined to draw the conclusion that the Press, 
with all its faults, must really be a more interesting 
phenomenon than we had been ready to suppose. 
Journalists, who are a most modest race of men, 
naturally shrink from discussing their own exploits, 
and there are no persons who are more honestly 
bored by the“ shop” of their trade; they will not in- 
dulge in it without some overpowering inducement. 
Moreover, what may be called the silly-season test 
is a searching one—the subjects on which editors 
rely to enchain the wandering attention of their 
readers in that dreaded time must possess peculiar 
attractions and powers over the human mind, like 
the sea-serpent, which succeeds in interesting when 
all other topics fail, by reason of its impressive 
appeal to the eternal human yearning after the 
marvellous. When the doings of the press, then, 
have overcome the modesty of Pressmen, and been 
awarded a place of honour amongst the standard 





attractions of August and September, the fact is 
highly suggestive. The institution must be getting 
to be quite as remarkable a one as the British Associa- 
tion. 

Certainly it must be allowed that in its develop- 
ments of the past ten years or so, the Press is 
beginning to trench upon the region of the wonderful, 
and even the fearful. What with such inventions as 
the Press-cutting Agency, the Interviewer, the 
personal paragraph, the log-rolling claque, the illus- 
trated apercu of the dancing girl in the sixpenny 
weekly—to mention only a few features—the New 
Journalism is already as outlandish and unpre- 
cedented a thing as the new warfare is likely to be 
under the influence of Herr Dowe’s cuirass and M. 
Turpin’s bomb-sprinkling engine. The Press-cutting 
Agency alone is an ample subject of marvel for an 
autumn. It is the newest test of fame, and un- 
doubtedly it adds a new terror to public life. 
What other means could so accurately prove to 
us that the German Emperor is now the most 
famous man alive? The statistics of the number of 
times he was mentioned in the papers for the past 
few weeks were given in the Chronicle the other day 
by Mr. Romeike, who appears to have been the 
inventor of this method of appraisement, and it 
was a truly formidable figure. It can hardly 
have been surpassed in their day of glory 
by Caserio Santo or Jack the Ripper. Mr. Glad- 
stone, we learn, is no longer in the running 
with these famous people, but when he was in 
office he pressed them hard. The Press-cutting 
Agency consists in sending to the persons who have 
attained the privilege of being mentioned in the 
newspapers the extracts in which their names 
appear, hunted up from the whole press of the 
Kingdom, and neatly pasted on slips of paper. So 
much—a guinea, we believe—is charged per hundred 
cuttings. Brown, who has just made his maiden 
speech, is cheated into the fond belief that his glory 
is beginning when he receives a few mornings after- 
wards a sheaf of these cuttings from the obliging 
agency, with the flattering invitation to become a 
regular subscriber. Brown has certainly no room 
for delusion as to the extent of his fame when 
he sees the years roll by without his guinea’s 


‘worth having yet come to hand. Mr. Le Gal- 


lienne, in one of his “ Prose Fancies,” has described 
the delight of the minor poet in the rustle of 
these cuttings, which are the modern form of bay 
leaves. It is all very well for minor poets and back- 
bench statesmen ; but for personages with whom the 
newspapers are constantly and passionately occu- 
pied, the press-cutting agency ought to be a thing of 
dread and abomination. Formerly, a public man 
might escape hearing much of the evil that was said 
of him, through the physical impossibility of being 
able to look through more than a few papers pub- 
lished in his immediate vicinity—with an occasional 
one sent, with the nasty thing in it marked, by 
a kind friend, who “thinks you ought to see 
this.’ Nowadays, every morning's mail brings him 
bundles of cuttings raked up from every corner of 
the provinces. Every gibe, every anathema, every 
stone pelted at him, by however remote an enemy, is 
brought home straight to its mark by this terrible 
agency. The scorn of Mr. Editor Potts is not allowed 
to waste itself upon the frightened air of EKatanswill; 
it is landed fair upon the writing-desk of the un- 
happy statesman for whom it is intended. We are 
given to understand that, notwithstanding the efforts 
of private secretaries and anxious relatives, our 
great men will persist in studying these cuttings, 
to the great loss of their time and worrying of their 
nerves. No doubt the flattering comments are 
an antidote. But what a dangerous excitant to 
the unhappy Ego must the whole experience be. 
Some men are very sensitive, like Prince Ferdinand 
of Bulgaria, who, if we are to believe M. Stam- 
buloff, is wasting his life reading what is said about 
him in the newspapers, and who cannot sleep the 
whole night after coming across an unpleasant 
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remark. The philosophic and obscure may wonder 
how it is that the public man can admit such a thing 
as a press-cutting agency into his house. Domes- 
ticating the recording angel seems nothing to it. But 
apparently there is no resisting it; like the inter- 
viewer, whom Mr. Grant Allen calls a Necessary Evil, 
it is one of those developments of the newspaper age 
which have come to stay. 

Apropos of interviewing, it is interesting to note, 
from the discussion now going on, that the French 
Press, though it has fully absorbed the innovation, 
holds very divided opinions as to its merits. It has 
not even yet settled the gender of the noun “ inter- 
view,” some papers giving it the feminine, some 
the masculine. M. Anatole France likes the inter- 
view when the interviewer knows his business. So 
does M. Francois Coppée. He prefers meeting a 
polite young man, who comes to see you in the 
morning and asks you a number of questions to 
which you give replies of no importance, to writing 
letters in answer to the queries by which some editors 
are now in the habit of extracting free copy from 
prominent authors. M. Sardou is angry with the 
interviewers because one of them the other day 
made him say that Joan of Arc was blonde, and 
that Helen, the mother of Constantine, lived 
in the first century of the Christian era. M. 
Léon Say thinks interviewing will give politicians 
the bad habit of improvising their opinions. M. 
Melchior de Vogué condemns the interviewer as a 
middleman who comes between the editor and the 
writer, and takes some of the profits which rightly 
belong to the latter—a rather commercial view, 
which brings down upon the rallied viscount the 
satire of M. Drumont, who thinks interviewing a 
democratic institution. The most amusing com- 
mentary in this discussion is that of M. Alfred 
Capus, who feels that the puff preliminary, rather 
than the interview, is the most distinctive feature 
of the new journalism. He is particularly fascinated 
by its tendency to be well ahead of time, and he 
gives a few specimens of the sort of paragraphs for 
which we may be prepared in the near future. 
Thus :— 


Mile. Reichenberg, of the Comédie Francaise, will set out 
again for Russia in five years. She will give a series of thirty 
representations, which will bring her in the sum of nine hundred 
and twenty thousand franes, or about thirty thousand and eighty 
franes per representation. It is a pretty figure. 

M. Emile Bergeret is thinking of writing next year a lyric 
comedy in four acts, and in verse. This piece has already been 
refused at the Odéon. 

D—, the sympathetic and celebrated artiste, is very ill ; the 
doctors despair of saving him. According to our special in- 
formation, D-—— will breathe his last sigh on Saturday evening. 
The obsequies will take place on Monday at mid-day, at Trinit 
Church. A crowd of notabilities of the theatrical and journal- 
istic worlds will follow the cortege, for D—— will leave an 
excellent memory amongst all who have known him. Recognised 
among those present: Messrs. Ludovic Halévy, Camille Doucet, 
Febvre (of the Comédie Frangaise), Léon Marx, director of the 
Théatre Cluny, ete. ete. 


We have not quite got to this yet, but we are 
well on the road to it in England, no less than 
France. 








AN ANARCHIST ORPHANAGE. 





ITHIN the past fortnight in France there has 
been brought to light a circumstance con- 
nected with the public administration which, to keep 
within the bounds of moderate language, one may 
describe as extraordinary. Public opinion, moved by 
the Press, is eagerly occupied with the matter, and 
Government, under the pressure of public opinion, 
has arranged, not for the first time as it happens, to 
have it{nvestigated. It appears that, under Govern- 
ment supervision, and with the money of the public, 
an orphanage in which the principles of Anarchism 
are frankly taught has been carried on in the neigh- 
bourhood of Paris for the past ten years! 
The facts of this remarkable story—separating 


the facts from the mass of unverified statements in 
which the newspapers abound—are shortly these. 
Some ten years ago the County Council of the de- 
partment of the Seine came into a piece of land with 
a large house thereon, which a charitable citizen be- 
queathed to it on condition that it would use the 
property for the purposes of an orphanage. The 
County Council agreed to establish the orphanage, 
and voted 200,000 francs a year from the rates for 
its maintenance. In the department of the Seine, 
which comprises Paris, municipal and County 
Council representatives are generally persons of 
very advanced views. Here, they seemed to have 
thought, was a glorious opportunity for sub- 
mitting their advanced views to an epoch-making 
experiment. They were about to found an orphan- 
age: let it be an orphanage in which the youthful 
character would be formed according to the most 
extreme theories, up to date in relation to religion, 
morals, politics, and so forth; and when these children 
grew up to man’s and woman’s estate it would be 
interesting to the County Council of the Seine to 
observe what would be the result. The County 
Councillors found to their hand the very man for their 
purpose. It was he probably who put the idea into 
their heads. This was a pedagogue named Robin, 
who professed the most extreme form of Socialism, 
which he called Applied Positivism, and was burning 
to put its precepts into practice upon an unspoiled 
generation. Hitherto M. Robin found a difficulty in 
inducing parents, however advanced their views, to 
have their own children brought up on his plan. 
But orphans have no friends; and the County 
Councillors of the Seine handed the orphanage of 
Cempuis over to this energumen. 

The first principle of M. Robin's plan is co- 
education of the sexes. Co-education exists in 
America for children, but it is in day-schools. 
This is the first time it has been tried on a body of 
children who board and lodge together. It is alleged 
that the boys and girls—the ages range from infancy 
to sixteen, and there are some two hundred in all: 
about a hundred and thirty boys, and eighty girls 
—sleep in the same dormitory. I know they 
undress together on occasion, for I saw them 
doing so on the beach at Mers, where the or- 
phanage goes every summer for villégiature. It 
is admitted that they bathe together when at 
Cempuis in a very small swimming-bath, quite 
unclothed. M. Robin insists that the essence of his 
method consists in ignoring the difference of sex as 
much as possible. There are numerous charges of 
immorality as the result of M. Robin’s method— 
charges affecting the teachers and affecting the 
children themselves. Some of these charges are 
not denied; but we may set this point aside as 
more or less irrelevant, for the important thing 
here is not the results, but the principles. 

No secret of physiology is kept from the orphans. 
They are all expounded to them, both sexes 
together, with full particularity. M. Robin drew 
up himself a small treatise on the principles of 
Malthusianism for the use of the children. Marriage 
is, of course, decried, with other superstitions, free- 
love being the accepted doctrine. I have by no 
means stated the worst. 

It would be inexact to say that the children are 
taught no religion, for, while they are told that all 
which ordinary men understand by religion is 
humbug (blague) and superstition, they are given in 
its stead a creed of Atheism as positive and dog- 
matic as the creed of any religious sect. Here is 
M. Robin’s answer when a commissioner from the 
Temps asked him the other day whether the children 
received any religious instruction :— 

“Not the slightest. I belong, monsieur, to the Positivist 
school. I consider that the idea of God is a product of the 
imagination without any scientific foundation, which offers no 

ractical utility, and which, on the contrary, as history shows, 
as been the cause of almost all our evils.” 


This, it appears, is the definition of God which is 





printed in what serves as the catechism of the 
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school. The children recently showed their vigorous 
faith in these tenets by stoning and overturning 
a Calvary on the roadside on one of their country 
walks, under the eyes of their preceptors. The spirit 
of reverence cannot be said to be entirely neglected 
in them, for they sing a “ Hymn to the Sun,” in 
consideration of the fact that the sun recognises 
“ neither country nor frontier.” 

The idea of country is combated by M. Robin 
as strenuously as the idea of God. The orphans are not 
precisely taught to hate their country, but they are 
emphatically sans-pairie ; and it is in accordance 
with M. Robin’s ideal of a universal Socialist State 
that they should cry “ A bas la patrie !” like the 
other professors of the same opinions. Their country 
is defined for them in their text-books as “the 
political agglomeration in which chance caused us to 
be born, and in which all those who dwell enjoy 
similar advantages and, let us add with regret, suffer 
similar evils.” 

When the Temps commissioner remarked that his 
pupils were hardly likely to become very good 
soldiers with their peculiar ideas, M. Robin replied, 
“At any rate, they will be bad attackers of the 
country of other people. Rather than engage in a 
brigand war, they will desert—as I would do myself.” 
If they dispute the legitimacy of the orders they 
receive from their officers when they are doing 
their three years’ military service they are “to 
get out of the thing—to desert.” In time 
of war the penalty for desertion is death. It 
is rather odd to see the Government — for, be it 
noted, it is only with the authority of the 
Government that the Seine Council can carry 
on this orphanage, and the institution is under 
Government inspection—bringing up children with 
taxpayers’ money on principles for which it will 
have to shoot them when they get old enough. 

It will be observed that the entire teaching of 
this orphanage is precisely identical with the theories 
professed by the Anarchists. The sentiments which 
the children of Cempuis repeat in class every day 
are precisely those which Caserio mouthed from the 
dock, and which men are being run into prison by 
the dozen these days for professing. It is enough 
for a man to declare himself a sans-patrie for a 
magistrate to sentence him under the new law to 
several months’ hard labour. Yet the same Govern- 
ment which is endeavouring with so stern a hand to 
extirpate the principles of Anarchism is diligently 
having these principles taught to the rising genera- 
tion at the public expense. It is doubtful whether 
history can furnish an instance of a Government in 
a more remarkable situation. 

The public opinion of France seems now to be 
thoroughly awakened by the Press on this matter, 
and some sort of remedy is very likely to be 
applied. But it must not be supposed that 
opinion has not been stirred on the subject 
before, and that the Government has not been 
compelled to move. Here, indeed, it seems to 
me, lies the circumstance of worst omen for the 
character of those nowadays engaged in the work 
of administration in France. The people in the 
neighbourhood in which this orphanage is situated 
are particularly scandalised—very naturally—and 
they again and again have made loud complaint of 
what they saw and what they heard. In 1884 their 
complaints forced a Government investigation. . At 
this investigation it was proved that M. Robin had 
circulated amongst the children his treatise on 
Malthusianism ; that a teacher of music who, before 
the investigation, had been removed, had been guilty 
of atrocious conduct ; that, moreover, the funds of the 
institution were unsatisfactorily administered. But 
M. Robin and his patrons of the Seine County 
Council appear to have what they call in America 
a very powerful “ pull” with the present régime in 
France; for notwithstanding these disclosures the 
affair was hushed up, and M. Robin continued 
in his place. Some months ago M. Drumont, in 
the Libre Parole, succeeded in exciting opinion 





a good deal on the subject again, and the Govern- 
ment thought it well to announce another in- 
vestigation. The person selected by the Govern- 
ment to conduct this inquiry into an institution 
of which the Anarchists Elisée and Paul Reclus 
are the chief supporters—it seems incredible, but it 
is quite true—was none other than Elisée Reclus’s 
sister! This lady, who happens to be an inspector 
of schools, reported that everything at Cempuis was 
admirable. Now, however, there is not likely 
to be another arrangement of this kind. The 
entire Press is aroused. Journals like the Temps 
and the Débats have joined the chorus; and 
M. Robin himself, in his swaggering confidence, 
has made such full avowals to the journalists who 
interviewed him as to really render investigation 
unnecessary. The Minister of Public Instruction 
has, nevertheless, appointed a Commission to conduct 
an inquiry. It will be curious to see whether this 
extraordinary episode will have any political sequel. 








THE CHIMERA OF IMPERIALISM. 





HE law of human progress in ethical matters 
appears to be: individual selfishness, family 
selfishness, national selfishness; then, by various 
insignificant gradations, perhaps the wider con- 
ception of human brotherhood. St. Peter expresses 
the same idea when he says, “ Add to brotherly 
kindness, love”—love in the wider sense. We are 
often told that the wide diffusion of a feeling must 
of necessity make it shallow—as, for instance, that 
family affection and philanthropy are incompatible 
—as if there were only a certain fixed quantity of 
feeling in the world, which, if it gains in one direc- 
tion, must lose in another! 
Each of these degrees, of course, when attained, 
is an advance on the previous stage, and, as such, a 
distinct gain to humanity ; but the tendency of what 
we may call the Philistine mind is toregard any given 
stage as final, and progress beyond it as a mark of 
contemptible weakness. How far the vast army of 
British Philistines may be classified as arrested in 
development at the first, second, and third stages 


respectively is a delicate problem, which it is not our 


business to solve here. The first or lower degree of 
the third stage is marked by the temper of mind 
usually described as “ Old Whig ;” the typical Ulster- 
man of this and other days might be said to occupy 
a position midway between the second and third 
stage. 

Now, if there is one thing more than another 
which characterises the advance of Liberal thought 
during (roughly speaking) the first half of this 
century, it is the broadening of the conception of 
patriotism. Men began to realise or suspect that to 
pursue the apparent interest of their country (for 
her real and permanent good can never be compassed 
in such ways) at the expense of other nations is no 
more right than for a private individual to over- 
reach his neighbour for the sake of gain. Wars of 
aggression came to assume the aspect of a crime ; 
foreign conquests were reprobated; foreign pos- 
sessions looked upon as more or less of a necessary 
evil—a heritage entailed on us by the sins and 
blunders of our fathers, with which we have to do 
the best we can. 

We do not say that this view was altogether free 
from errors and exaggerations—or, more strictly 
speaking, that it did not tend to ally itself with 
erroneous ideas. In particular, by a kind of vicious 
circle, it fell in with a variety of that selfish 
individualism to get away from which had hitherto 
been the tendency of progress. The average man is 
too apt to confuse the very different sentiments of 
respect for the independence of one’s neighbour and 
indifference to him and all his concerns. Hence what 


may be termed the reprehensible side of the Man- 
chester school and the doctrine of laissez-faire. 
Hence, probably, the position taken up by a journal 
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of the high ethical standing of the Spectator, which, 
if we understand it rightly, comes to this: that it 
is the paramount duty of the higher races to civilise 
the lower, even against their will and by main force, 
and, if the lower happen to be massacred in the 
process, it is a deplorable but necessary incident of 
evolution. 

It is this consideration which has helped to 
explain to us why some politicians, otherwise very 
“advanced,” have taken up the reactionary attitude 
indicated by the phrases “Imperial Policy,” “Im- 
perial Federation,” and the like. Perhaps it was 
well that the policy of indifference towards our 
Colonies, which characterised the Government of forty 
or fifty years ago, should give place to a more candid 
interest and friendly relations; yet we fail to see 
anything specially culpable in looking forward to 
the day of their entire independence, or feel that the 
separation of the United States from the mother 
country (much as we may regret the injustice that 
led to it) is still to be deeply deplored at this time 
of day. Wecan understand that, as moralists may 
find it useful, at a time of general laxity and in- 
difference, to insist on certain definite and tangible 
duties, even at the risk of limiting the conception of 
duty to them, so it may be possible to see, even in 
“ Jingoism,” a remedy for absolute apathy. But 
there is a danger of the remedy becoming worse than 
the disease. 

It is hard to regard as otherwise than a bad sign 
the calm conviction that we and our ways are the 
best in the world, which could form the only excuse 
(supposing such a proceeding to be in any wise 
excusable) for annexing all the territories we can, 
and assimilating the manners and customs thereof 
to our own. But, putting the case that we were 
so inconceivably humble as to think that, not 
ourselves, but some other race should be the ruling 
one, and were binding all our efforts to assist in 
making the whole world French or German, the 
principle would still be vicious. We do not find 
that, in the animal kingdom, the law of the Sur- 
vival of the Fittest tends to the absolute supremacy 
of any one species. Nothing in Nature establishes 
a precedent for the dull uniformity which would 
result if the whole world were, once more, to be “ of 
one language and one speech”—and of one mode of 
thought, too, without which the other would be 
impossible. Every nation is fitted, by its own 
peculiarities of constitution, to be the exponent of 
some particular principle, to reflect the light from 
some one fact of the many-sided diamond truth ; 
and the recognition of the principle of nationality 
ought to be as binding on the public conscience as 
the recognition of other men’s rights is in that of 
the individual. 

The comparison between the Roman Empire and 
our own has often been made. The former, un- 
doubtedly, had its uses, as the bridge between 
the old civilisation and the new, and, in a sense, 
the foundation of Modern Europe. But it must 
never be forgotten that Modern Europe only arose 
out of its disintegration. The Empire, as it existed 
for the first two centuries after the Christian Era, 
was only possible over a dead or dormant world. 
The mechanism was perfect. The whole known 
world was bound together by a network of roads, 
and governed by an admirably systematised net- 
work of officials; all nations could communicate 
with one another through the medium of one lan- 
guage, then in its decadence. But the nations who 
enjoyed the blessings of this Empire were, so far 
as national life and thought went, dead. When 
new blood had been poured into their veins, and life 
began to stir in them again, they broke it up—as 
you may see the young shoots of trees break up the 
slabs of a paved courtyard. 

John the Jew, meditating in Patmos on the things 
that were, and the things that had been, saw this 
Empire in vision, as a beast with seven heads and ten 
horns, rising out of the sea, and receiving its strength 
from the powers of evil. Or again, as the woman, 








beautiful and terrible—the siren whose enchant- 
ments are the destruction of the whole human race. 
And this, not because it was a Pagan Empire, but 
because it was an Empire—or, rather, because the 
very essence of such domination was at war with 
the spirit of Christianity. And we may remark 
how, whenever the Empire spirit has worked itself 
out in the Christian world, that world has, so far, 
become un-Christian. 

The Roman Empire was a nightmare: a splendid 
and effective one, for poetical purposes—especially at 
this distance of time—but one, nevertheless, which the 
world is thankful to have awakened from. Of course, 
it had its predisposing causes ; but so have nightmares 
of the ordinary kind. There are causes at work to-day 
which sometimes seem as if they would make an 
English Empire after the Roman model inevitable. 
But there are also counteracting forces ; and it is 
possible to abstain from aggravating the causes. 
Above all, it is unworthy of a free nation, and one 
which is beginning ever so feebly and tentatively (I 
speak of the nation collectively, not of individuals) 
to enter into that spirit of love and brotherhood 
which is the heritage of Nazareth, to endeavour 
deliberately to revive a state of things from which 
the highest instincts of humanity revolt, and which 
is antagonistic to the world’s highest interests. 

A. W. 








ON THE HABITUAL CONDESCENSION OF 
ENGLISHMEN. 





{IR CHARLES DILKE said not long ago, with 
his habitual frankness, that the English were 
undoubtedly the most unpopular nation in Europe. 
Speaking as Britons, we proudly accept the fact 
as jealousy’s tribute to national superiority ; speak- 
ing as Irishmen or Scotsmen, we can in some 
measure recognise other reasons for the feeling. From 
Dr. Johnson downwards, the rank-and-file of English 
have habitually spoken of Scotland with a brutality 
mitigated by admiration for the better man in a 
bargain. From the time when English Ministers 
ceased to speak (openly) of Ireland as “ that 
damnable country,”. Englishmen of all classes 
have spoken of the Irish with a nauseous con- 
descension aggravated by praise of their least 
admirable qualities. There is a story of the late 
Baron Dowse, who used his tongue on occasion like 
a flail,and an unhappy Englishman, who told him 
that, with all their faults, Irishmen were always 
such amusing company. “ My dear man,” retorted the 
judge, “if you'll come and dine with me in Dublin, 
I'll find you twenty others as stupid as yourself.” 
Mr. Alfred Austin discovered Ireland this year, and 
has written an article in Blackwood’s Magazine to 
tell the world what a nice place it is and that they 
all should go there. Mr. Austin is an accomplished 
writer, an excellent observer, and, beyond all doubt, 
means kindly ; yet the article is one which no self- 
respecting Irishman could read without resentment ; 
and the saddest part of it all is that the idea of 
such praise annoying anyone must be simply incon- 
ceivable to Mr. Austin himself. But there it is. 
“ Doubtless the Irish have their faults ; I suppose we 
all have.” Nobody can imagine that the writer 
wishes to assert the possibility of Englishmen being 
faultless; but the habit of the race is so strong 
within him that on this point even his grammar is 
open to misconstruction. 

Mr. Austin began his pilgrimage in Dublin, which 
he finds irredeemably ugly. I disagree with him, in 
spite of the sudden and frequent transitions from 
decency (as we understand it) to squalor; but I 
admit that his view is tenable of any large town in 
the British Islands. His next recorded experience 
is a drive to Athlone, where he missed his train, 
because the driver, like the emotional Celt he was, 
did not know where the station lay in a town he 
had never seen before. Further intercourse with 
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car-drivers convinced Mr. Austin that the “ loqua- 
cious gaiety and spontaneous humour” of Irishmen 
are overrated. Nothing could be truer; but has it not 
been already said, with a good deal more knowledge, 
and a good deal more picturesqueness, by Miss 
Barlow, for instance, and Mr. Yeats? Why, then, 
promulgate it as a startling paradox? “The Irish- 
man,” says Mr. Austin, “is best understood when 
you watch him abiding within the influence of 
brown, barren bog, of unapproachable peaks, and 
of the wail of homeless waves.” There are no 
unapproachable peaks in Ireland, but this is true 
of a certain type of Irishman. But itis a long way 
from him to the Dublin mechanic or the tenant- 
proprietor of Donegal or Antrim—Ulstermen these 
latter, but who know the sound of Irish spoken. Is the 
Somersetshire yokel to stand for the type of England ? 
If so, we Irish will cheerfully put the Kerry peasant 
into the scales against him. The sailless Shannon 
suggests to Mr. Austin moralisings upon the fact 
that an Irishman chooses rather to earn ten shillings 
a week and enjoy his idleness, than labour unceas- 
ingly for the magnificent wage of an English factory 
hand. And he considers it “pardonable to hint 
that civilisation, as properly understood, is not 
necessarily identical with huge cities, countless 
factories, and interminable goods trains.” There is 
something pathetically apologetic in the tone with 
which he hints that after all the English ideal may 
not be irrefragably correct; and that we might 
“do well to interpret parcere subjectis as including 
some consideration for the conceptions of life 
and duty entertained by the peoples we have 
annexed.” Because “there is a feminine power of 
passive resistance in the Celtic race which all our 
masculine Saxon imperiousness has not overcome.” 
Allons donc! Parcere subjectis was all very well in 
the days of Elizabeth, and a singular interpretation 
it received; but for some little time no one has 
spoken of the Irish as a subject people, except 
politicians of both colours who had an interest in 
creating rancour. And as for the feminine qualities 
in the last decade, the representative man of 
Ireland was called Parnell, as the representative of 
England was called Gladstone. Few will be found 
to assert that the Irishman was the less virile 


Lastly, a very charming passage upon the beauties 
of Killarney leads Mr. Austin to the sad conclusion 
that Ireland is not appreciated for want of a poet— 
caret quia vate sacro—and the vates sacer is not 
forthcoming, of all reasons in the world, because 
Irishmen do not love Ireland well enough. It is 
true, and sadly true, that, as an old gentleman said 
recently to the writer, what Ireland wants most is a 
Walter Scott. But if she does not find him, it will 
most assuredly not be for Mr. Austin’s first reason ; 
rather, I would submit to his statement that “the 
Irish are not a poetical people, in the higher sense.” To 
@ person who takes, as he does, Tom Moore for their 
representative poet it must naturally seem that they 
have plenty of fancy, but little or no imagination. 
But cannot Mr. Austin perceive that the characteristic 
product of Ireland is oratory, not poetry; and that, 
setting Shakespeare aside, Burke may rank by almost 
any name in English literature? Circumstances have 
kept English-speaking Irishmen in a state of political 
ferment for centuries,and the output of revolutionary 
times is not poetry. The French Revolution bred a 
crop of turgid pamphleteers ; in the days of the great 
English Revolution, Milton himself wrote no verse. 
Nor are these the only reasons for the absence of a 
conspicuous poetry in Ireland—English poetry, that 
is—for of the indigenous poetry in Irish Mr. Austin 
manifests a sublime unconsciousness that would 
imperil his life in the neighbourhood of Dr. Douglas 
Hyde. Poetry is a plant that grows on a long-pre- 
pared soil; it takes many lesser poets to render a great 
one possible. In the Scotch lowlands one dialect of 
English is as much indigenous as another is in 
London, and Burns can trace back a distinct lineage 
as far as Shakespeare. But in Ireland English is 





the speech of an invader, who broke in upon older 
laws and an older culture than his own; it was 
divorced for centuries from the imaginative life of 
the nation, and only within this present century has 
it acquired a distinctive literature of its own, be- 
ginning with Carleton rather than with Moore. But 
at the present day, if Ireland cannot produce a poet, 
it is not for want of aspirants; and _ the 
work in prose and verse which has been done 
by Mr. Yeats, Miss Barlow, and, indeed, by Miss 
Maria O'Neill in the very pages of Blackwood, 
can compare very well with most literature of the 
present day. Mr. Austin only confounds counsel 
by generalising that Irishmen are constitutionally 
incapable of good poetry. They are too inaccurate, 
he says, for one thing. “To the typical Irishman, 
of whom I am speaking, the fact—the precise fact— 
seems unimportant. He never looks at it, he never 
grasps it; therefore he exaggerates or curtails.” 
O typical utterance! For heaven's sake, dear 
English people, contemplate your own virtues in 
the mirror of the universe; but dispense with the 
typical Irishman for a foil to those perfections. 
You have a right to him, we know it; he is your 
own creation; but he really is neither artistic nor 
valuable. Blame us, if you will; praise us even—we 
will try to endure; but let your praise and blame 
be definite, and cease, O cease! to assert in weary 
pages that we are or are not unlike the typical 
Irishman. 








AN EAST ANGLIAN FISHING VILLAGE, 





ONG will that talk I had with the old shepherd 
remain in my memory. He did not look old, 
but that was because he had early reached the 
enviable condition when the winds freshen, instead 
of battering, the face. Everybody in this place 
look as -if they had been oak-stained and well- 
seasoned by the time they are thirty ; their beards 
have not that complacent look which sometimes 
makes those ornaments so unpleasant upon towns- 
men: they bear the marks of being worn for use, 
they curl luxuriantly and defiantly, they shade off 
to a lighter tint where the weather catches them, 
and blend the browny-red tones of the skin with the 
cutch-dyed “slops” that vary in colour as the 
autumn leaves. But it is only the fisher-folk who 
wear slops. My shepherd bore the more earthy- 
coloured clothes of the old-fashioned agricultural 
labourer: only he had this in common with the 
fisherman, that twenty years make no difference 
with them, while two score but seem to establish 
them more upon the earth, and give them a further 
mastery over the elements. 

The shepherd, though he wore his smock with a 
difference, had all the characteristics of his cousins 
by the sea. He had none of the bent servility that 
even shepherds seem to wear inland; but was frank, 
simple, and exquisitely polite, like all the inhabitants 
of that happy village, where there is no overshadow- 
ing hall or rectory to make men in turn abject and 
upstart, but where they honour all men and fear no 
one but God. There is something about the constant 
menace of the sea—and almost every winter it makes 
good its threats—that braces men up, keeps them 
far removed from the thin-voiced insolence of the 
towns, and makes them reverent and self-reliant. 
They are hunters, and not butchers; they have 
many talents, and are not narrowed by division of 
labour, or brutalised by the droning of machinery. 
And with shepherds there is the same familiarity 
with the elements, the same endurance of hardship, 
if not danger. These, too, have a varied life, full 
leisure, and the ennobling freedom from tedious 
excess of labour ; and, besides, they have a company 
of living creatures dependent upon them, to whom 
they are father, mother, and midwife all in one. 
Of my shepherd, at least, it is true that the good 
shepherd knows his sheep, for he knows them every 
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one by name—those dull, woolly beasts who seem as 
like one another as a regiment of Chinamen! I wonder 
how it is that the constant association with animals is 
said to brutalise farm-labourers, when it works so 
differently upon shepherds and upon little children. 
Perhaps we should seek the cause of the hind’s 
degradation elsewhere. Perhaps we might be more 
likely to find it, not in those set under him, but in 
those set over him—which is it that defileth the 
man? And yet, shepherds and fishermen, theirs 
have always been the favoured callings. Shepherds 
and fishermen—what a wealth of association clings 
to each word! how closely they are bound up with 
the traditions of Christendom! The men I have 
been living among almost give verisimilitude to 
“The Dream of John Bull,” and make one believe 
that Mr. Morris is not so visionary after all, and 
that free, genial, manly men did once exist in every 
corner of a far-away Merry Engiand. 

But I am considering my East Anglian friends 
from the esthetic point of view, as the disciple of 
the Newlyn school may be imagined to gaze upon 
his little Mecca in the cliffs, and convention demands 
the exclusion of politics—though it must be con- 
fessed that, as politics have made English social life 
depressing to the outward eye, we may reasonably 
charge them with the responsibility of reconstituting 
it. The shepherd did not seem to have very clear 
views about politics, though he felt strongly, in a 
vague way, that the people ought to have more to 
say about the land, and that the men by the sea 
ought not to have to walk a mile to their allotments. 
That was on account of the new landlord, who wanted 
to make money, and had turned the old allotment- 
ground into building-land and an incipient parade. 
The old owner of those parts had resolutely opposed 
innovation, and would not sell the village to the 
speculating builder, and this gave the shepherd 
leanings to the ancient order of things. The fisher- 
people, too, are strong on that point, and resent the 
intrusion of the strangers who bid fair to break up 
the old simple free life. About this the women 
especially are indignant; they do not (it must be 
owned) take kindly to the advice which is proffered 
by the sanitary inspector, and they complain that 
the spirit of speculation is corrupting their husbands, 
and that everybody now talks from morning till 
night about land. Of course, all the fishing population 
agree that their takings are nothing like what they 
were; but the shepherd is sceptical on this point, 
and assures me that they all live like ladies and 
gentlemen down in the village. My impression is 
that they live a great deal better, for they have 
lobsters for afternoon tea and spare their livers the 
tedium of a late dinner altogether. They certainly 
dress their little children to perfection, in smocked 
and soft-coloured frocks that are as sweet and clean 
as anything in Kensington. 

They are nearly all religious, and perhaps this is 
why they avoid wearing Sunday clothes. Uncle 
John, who is a neighbour of ours, wears a pair of 
very broad, very white, braces over his blue jersey 
on a Sunday; the younger men twist a bright ker- 
chief round their necks sometimes; and the boys 
have a very curious and beautiful custom of wreath- 
ing their caps with flowers. They are nearly all 
religious, though their religion is not, as a rule, that 
by law established. Religion is the fashion, sobriety 
is the fashion—happy village! In that, too, they 
remind one of earlier times. They are perfectly 
simple and unabashed over their devotional exercises. 
When we were being instructed in the tenets of the 
Salvation Army in the cottage of one of our friends, 
we were suddenly startled by hearing a loud, roaring 
noise over our heads; it was the eldest son of the 
family (his nickname is “ Down-tide”’), who was pray- 
ing for us upstairs! This unaffectedness came out 
very beautifully in a procession of the “ Primitives” 
through the village. I have seldom seen anything 
so touching as that crowd of splendid, weather- 
beaten men singing solemnly, strenuously, as they 
tramped along, some carrying their little white- 





frocked ‘babies in their arms, and all entirely in- 
different to the outside world. 

But I have forgotten about my friend the shep- 
herd. He had a great appreciation of beautiful 
things, a keen eye for a picture, and a disinterested 
love of the poppies that invade the wheat so luxuri- 
antly in these parts. The sum of what he told me 
was that he was perfectly happy, and this was 
enough to make the conversation memorable. He 
didn’t want to go to London, he said, because life 
there seemed very bad, and he noticed by the papers 
that there were murders about every other day. 
As for him, he lived in the cottage that is set so 
snugly in the wood and looks out to the sea, and 
had plenty of spare time. He had been out all 
night in bad weather on the hills, and at a certain 
time he had to get up at all hours to see after the 
sheep; but he liked the work, and he loved his 
sheep. When he had got them home, he sat in his 
garden among his beans, and he didn’t know what 
it was to have a miserable half-hour. Yet he is a 
very thoughtful man. 

Not that this will go on for long. The time of 
degradation is coming for these simple folk as well. 
The hand of the builder is upon the little village, 
and will make its rough places plain, and its crooked 
streets straight. Already there is a big hotel, and 
the golfer comes down from London. A few for- 
tunes will be made soon, and a little community of 
brave men and women will be spoilt. Cottages are 
not convenient for furnished apartments. We must 
pull them down and build villas; for we are learning 
the value of money, and how to attract the tourist 
into our parlour. It pays better to become fishers of 
men, and visitors are flocking into the village for 
August. But I forget. I am a visitor, too. 








IN ANGONILAND. 





Pa Nrumsi, ANGONILAND, B.C.A., June 13th, 1894. 


HE Machingas are inveterate slave-raiders, and 
seem to carry on the traffic even now, in spite 
of the precautions taken by the Administration, 
and the presence of H.M. gunboats on the Lake and 
Upper Shiré. How they get them across the Shiré, 
and where they take them to, I don’t know; but I 
have been assured by native girls whose word was 
apparently to be trusted (i.e., the subject came up 
casually, and they had not been asked leading ques- 
tions), that they had seen people in the slave-stick,* 
in villages in this neighbourhood, and that not so 
very long ago. Asked who were taking these people 
away, they said, “The Machingas.” It is difficult to 
get exact measures of time from a native, but there 
seems reason to believe that Machinga slave-caravans 
still pass through this country from time to time. 
Mponda, the big Yao chief on Lake Pamalombwe, is 
said by the natives here “ku gulitsa antu”—to sell 
people. 

The rumours of tax-collecting which I mentioned 
in my last, have, 1 am glad to say, turned out to be 
baseless, and Chatantumba’s raid, whatever was the 
real cause of it, did not originate that way. In fact, 
had it done so, one fails to see the sense of his “eating 
up” his own people, while issuing strict orders to 
spare the property of the Azungu. But one hopes 
some measures will be taken to secure peace and 
order, to give protection against raids like these and 
the ravages of the Machinga, before any attempt is 
made to extract revenue from this hungry land. 

Not that such measures need be coercive. 
Basutoland affords an instructive example in this 
respect. The country was in the wildest state 
of anarchy when Sir Marshall Clarke succeeded 
in pacifying it, without resorting to force, and 





* They had been looking at a book I had by me, in which there 
occurred a picture of that instrument, There had been nothing to 
lead up to the subject, and I asked, in a casual sort of a way, if they 
knew what it was. One of them at once replied, “ Gori.” 
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mainly through the agency of the native chiefs 
themselves. Chatantumba, who (as I believe 
I have already mentioned) is young, and began 
his reign somewhat after the fashion of Rehoboam, 
the son of Solomon, would probably be a “kittle” 
subject to deal with. It might be suggested that a 
“ Resident "—could the ideal person for such a post 
be found, and succeed in gaining the young man’s 
confidence—would be the most desirable arrange- 
ment. But I doubt whether Chatantumba would 
readily consent to it. Quite recently he refused to 
allow any missionaries to build houses in his imme- 
diate neighbourhood, being, I suppose, of opinion 
—wherein, no doubt, he shows himself wise in his 
generation—that they would be the beginning of the 
end, so far as he is concerned. But it is all-important 
during this transition time that he and others like him 
should have every proof that the British Govern- 
ment mean well and honestly by the natives, and 
that nothing should be allowed to happen which 
might be construed as an indication to the contrary. 

In my last letter I referred to the well-known 
custom of the “mwabvi”™ ordeal; since then, it has 
claimed another victim in Pembereka, the headman 
of one of the Ntumbi villages, a kindly, inoffensive 
old man, much beloved by his family and liked by 
all the Europeans who had come in contact with him. 
The particulars were not very easy to get at, but 
it appears that Chatantumba was ill, and Mandala— 
friendly with him for the nonce—took upon himself 
to discover the evil-doer who had bewitched him. 
We heard afterwards that a number of Chatan- 
tumba’s people had drunk the poison, and many had 
died; but, not content with this, Mandala went 
further afield, and, for reasons which have not trans- 
pired, sent for Pembereka and Kaboa—the latter 
being head of a small village close to Pembereka’s, 
and, I believe, his brother. Pembereka drank the 
mwabvi, and died; Kaboa (as he himself assured 
me after his return) refused, and came back safe. 
How and why he was allowed to do so, under the 
circumstances, is a mystery; but it may be that 
there is a force of public opinion even here, 
which Mandala felt he could not brave beyond a 
certain point, and that he dared not force an old 
man, respected in the tribe, to take the poison against 
his will. Poor old Pembereka, very likely, made no 
objection ; so strong is the belief in the discriminating 
power behind the ordeal, that it is very common for 
accused persons eagerly to demand this means of 
putting their innocence to the proof. The village, 
which, I think, consists only of his own family 
(represented in three generations) and their de- 
pendents, “ waked” the absent dead for two nights 
— keening,” in what I suppose is the old Irish way, 
with an inexpressibly mournful cry, repeated again 
and again :—“ Mai irie!/ (alas!) mai irie! a- 
Pembereka, a-Pembereka!” After that, a number 
of them, including the grey-headed old wife A-Napiri, 
started on the two days’ journey to the chief's 
village—“ to mourn at the grave.’ One was glad to 
hear that, as it is said (though the custom has not 
been observed here within our own knowledge) 
the bodies of those who die by mwabvi are cast out 
unburied. 

The burial-place of the Ntumbi people is a grove 
of great trees, a relic of the primeval forest, which 
towers up darkly behind the maize and mapira 
gardens on the sunny plain. Such groves, and the 
great trees along the water-courses, are the only bits 
of such forest left in this part of thé country. In 
one which I inspected, at Mpezi's village (rather 
surreptitiously, for they do not care to have them 
entered, I believe), there were no indications of 
graves except broken pots laid upside down on the 
level ground. I have not been able to get much 
information as to their burial customs, but believe 
that the corpse is laid in the ground horizontally, 
and not in a sitting position, and that most 
if not all of the deceased’s personal belongings 
are buried with him. This last custom is still 
prevalent in the neighbourhood of Blantyre, 





and is not discouraged by the missionaries, as 
it is harmless enough in itself and an admirable 
precaution from a sanitary point of view. In fact, 
some medical men do not hesitate to attribute the 
remarkable absence of epidemics in Equatorial 
Africa (when not introduced by Arabs or Euro- 
peans) in great part to this custom and the kindred 
one of burning down, or at least deserting, the hut 
in which any person has died, thus preventing the 
spread of disease-germs. When one thinks of the 
sanitary problems which exercise the greatest in- 
tellects of our cities, and of the vast amount of 
disease and suffering entailed by their non-solution, 
one feels inclined to deprecate most strongly the 
introduction of town life into a continent as yet 
(on the whole) free from its evils, before civilisation, 
so-called, has found out how to make that life 
healthy for body and mind. A. WERNER. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





“THE ELIZABETHAN DRAMA.” 


Srr,—Without wishing to cavil at your criticism of my 
dramatic m, “ The Cross of Sorrow,” it raises one point—not 
a personal one—which may be of some general interest. Your 
critic, in common with many another critic, in speaking of the 
drama of the Elizabethan period as past resuscitation, states 
that a dramatist who, while forming his manner from the t, 
enters frankly and fully into the mood of the age in which we 
live, may accomplish great things. In brief, granted these 
conditions, we may arrive at a great Victorian drama. 
Now, Sir, I do not dispute that we may one day possess 
a great Victorian drama, but I do dispute that that drama, 
worked out on the lines suggested by your critic, can ever 
be a great poetic drama. The reasons are not far to seek. 
Our paths do not lie among poetic surroundings. Neither our 
dress, our mode of life, our form of speech, nor the present drift 
of our minds lend themselves to - This great age of 
science and money-making has dried up the well of poetry. Nor 
does this fact apply to poetry alone among the arts. The poet 
who still hopes to preserve the traditions of the poetic drama 
has to set back his scenes and characters into a period far re- 
moved from his own, trusting only to the fundamental emotions 
that do not change with time to enlist the sympathies of his 
audience. None of these premises argue against the possibility 
of a great Victorian drama. Mr. Pinero’s earnest efforts—more 
particularly his latest achievement, The Second Mrs. Tanqueray 
—point quite in an opposite direction. But alive as his last 
work is with human wry d and passion, it is not poetic 
drama. It was never intended to be. Every form of legitimate 
draina is good in its degree, but poetic drama labours under this 
disadvantage—it must be superlatively good to justify its exist- 
ence. The fact remains, however, that no drama lives per- 
manently that does not live also as literature, and the Post 
examples of poetic drama, lending themselves more a 
nq high form of literature, will continue to hold the stage. Far 
removed as we are from those examples, may we never so much 
as attempt to approach within speaking distance of them ? 
Surely not, sir, since all that is most worthy and enduring in 
art has only been accomplished by striving after what must 
always be the unattainable — Your obedient servant, 


127, Fulham Road, 8.W. WILLIAM AKERMAN. 





THE HARCOURT DINNER AND THE PREMIERSHIP. 


Srr,—The courtesy of your reference to an opinion I had 
gathered and exp regarding the Liberal members and the 
Rosebery Premiership causes me to believe that you will so far 
extend it as to allow the correction of a misapprehension of one 

hase of it. You say, in reference to aoe s When THE 
SPEAKER ridiculed the idea which this gentleman seems to have 
promulgated, that the dinner to Sir William Harcourt was meant 
by those who attended it asa declaration of their loss of confi- 
dence in Lord Rosebery, it was unquestionably a witness for the 
truth. There may have been six, or there may have been ten, 
men at the Harcourt dinner who were possessed by the motive 
attributed to them by the Birmingham Post; but there were 
certainly not more.” 

I am sure you will permit me to say that these sentences are 
based upon a complete misapprehension, or imperfect remem- 
brance, of what has appeared on the subject in the London 
Letter of the Birmingham Post. From its inception I regarded 
the dinner to Sir William Harcourt as a natural testimony to 
special and eminent party service; and I have at no time made 
any suggestion that it was the fruit of a movement against 
Lord Rosebery. My opinion in reference to the feeling of many 
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Liberal Members concerning the present Premiership is based 
upon grounds altogether apart from the Harcourt dinner.—I 
am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
THe LonpDON CORRESPONDENT OF THE 
138, Fleet Street, E.C., Aug.29. “ BIRMINGHAM Post.” 

[THE paragraph in THe SpeaKER to which our correspondent 
took exception in his letter to the Birmingham Post was as 
follows :—“ According to the London correspondent of the 
Birmingham Post the dinner to Sir William Harcourt is 
roof of the fact that Lord Rosebery as Prime Minister has 
ailed to satisfy his supporters, and every honest Liberal, 
we are told, will privately admit this to be the case.” If 
our correspondent did not intend to convey this meaning, 
then our contradiction of his statement was clearly based 
upon a fallacious assumption, a fact we are very glad 

to learn.—Ep. SPEAKER. | 





IRISH INTERESTS. 


Srr,— Politicians are generally aware that the Report of the 
Irish Land Committee is an important document, and they have 
learnt—most of them by hearsay—that much curious evidence 
was laid before that Committee. The Daily News states of this 
evidence that it was always interesting and often lively, and that 
it has thrown light upon the social state and history of Ireland. 
This being the case, what an irresistible argument for Home 
Rule may be drawn from the ignorance of the British publie— 
including even Liberals—with regard to the proceedings of this 
Committee and from the neglect with which those proceedings 
have been treated by our Press! The Daily News asserts that 
the opinions stated by it as to the importance of the Com- 
mittee will be acquiesced in by those who have followed its 
proceedings; but who are those people, and whence have they got 
their information? We have not all of us access to Parlia- 
mentary papers, and if the Times has given a fair report of the 
Committee—as to which I have no knowledge—there are not 
many, comparatively, who read that journal. For my own part, 
I get my information as to Irish affairs from the Freeman’s 
Journal and the Nationalist daily organ at Dublin. me 
that paper every day, one cannot but be struck by the variety an 
interest of Irish domestic topies and by the slight interest which 
is taken by our people with regard to them. A short paragraph 
is generally sufficient to satisfy the demand for Irish news: and 
yet the people of Great Britain claim to govern Ireland; and 

ngland, as the “predominant partner,’ makes this claim 
almost exclusive to herself. An English Parliamentary 
majority, engineered by the Primrose League, totally ignorant 
about Irish affairs, was actually, in the last Parliament, the 
decisive master of Ireland; whilst in the present Parliament 
Lord Salisbury makes it his ground for rejecting an Irish Bill 
that it would not have been carried but by Irish votes. Can we 
wonder that a quick-witted and sensitive people, such as the 
Irish are, demand Home Rule, or at their rejection of the 
insolent domination over their domestic affairs which is exercised 
by a people whose self-satisfaction and ignorance are about 
equal ? 

The Freeman’s Journal may or may not be always trustworthy ; 
it must, however, be better to read that journal than to trust to 
the immense ignorance which is the sole qualification which 
Englishmen have for governing Ireland. Not having seen my 
SPEAKER this week, I am without information as to what com- 
ments you have made on this topic.—Faithfally yours, 

Trossachs, August 27th. CHARLES T. Mayo. 








SONG IN IMITATION OF THE ELIZA- 
BETHANS. 





WEETEST sweets that time hath rifled 
Live anew on lyric tongue— 
Tresses with which Paris trifled, 
Lips to Antony’s that clung. 
These surrender not their rose, 
Nor their golden puissance those. 


Vain the envious loam that covers 
Her of Egypt, her of Troy: 
Helen’s, Cleopatra’s lovers 
Still desire them, still enjoy. 
Fate but stole what Song restored : 
Vain the aspic, vain the cord. 


Idly clanged the sullen portal, 
Idly the sepulchral door: 
Fame the mighty, Love the immortal, 
These than foolish dust are more: 
Nor may captive Death refuse 
Homage to the conquering Muse. 
WILLIAM WATSON. 





A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 





On MIXING UP THINGS THAT DIFFER. 


BEGIN to perceive that when once a man sets his 
affections upon the congruous, he loses half the 
pleasure to be obtained from modern books and 
periodicals. Here I am, fresh from reading the 
two volumes of the Badminton “ Yachting” (Long- 
mans: 1894); well aware that, on the whole, the 
compilation is an excellent one; glad to possess it; 
quite ready, if pressed, to acknowledge that these 
latest volumes of a capital series have sensibly 
increased the public debt of gratitude to Messrs. 
Longmans and their editors. Yet—I cannot help it 
—my first impulse is to grumble. It is the old story 
of mixing up things that differ, or, as the Russians put 
it, of a spoonful of pitch in a jar of honey. The names 
of some twenty writers appear on the title-page; and 
of some of them it may be said at once that their 
contributions could hardly be bettered. When Mr. 
G. L. Watson writes for us on “The Evolution of 
the Modern Racing Yacht”; or “Thalassa” on 
“Small Yacht Racing on the Solent” and “ Racing 
Rules and Rules of Rating”; or Mr. Lewis Herres- 
hoff on “ Yachting in America”; or Mr. E. F. 
Knight on “Fitting Out a Fifty-Tonner to Go 
Foreign” (to take but a few examples), we know 
that we are getting just what we want, and are 
listening to the serious voice of the expert on his 
own subject. The first half of the second volume, 
too, which is devoted to brief sketches of the 
principal yacht clubs in Great Britain and Ireland 
and their histories, contains much serviceable in- 
formation never before—as far as I am aware— 
brought together, nor hitherto obtainable except 
by inquiry of the various secretaries. In short, 
about four-fifths of the work is good, business-like 
stuff. 


The remainder, I am afraid, is intended to be 
“popular.” Sir Edward Sullivan, for instance, con- 
tributes the Introduction ; and Sir Edward Sullivan’s 
introduction contains obiter dicta of this quality :— 


(1) “Some women—I speak it with all respect—bear being 
“ squeezed” and “ pinched,” they almost seem to like 
it, at any rate they don’t cry out ; whereas others will 
ery out immediately and vigorously. So will yachts.” 

(2) “ Whilst our yachts can do anything but speak, our iron- 
elads can do anything bat float. Of course this is an 
exaggeration; but exaggeration is excusable at times, at 
least, if we are to be guided by the debates in Parlia- 
ment. At any rate, it is no exaggeration to say they 
are very disappointing. If they go slow, they won't 
steer. If they go fast, they won't stop. If they 
collide in quite a friendly way, they go down. One 
sinks in twelve minutes, and the other with difficulty 
keeps afloat. In half a gale of wind, if the crew remain 
on deck, they are nearly drowned ; if they go below, 
they are nearly asphyxiated.” 


These remarks may be just. In the first case the 
worthy baronet, for aught I know, may be speaking 
out of the wealth of his experience; in the second he 
is but putting vivaciously the views of many people 
who distrust the modern type of war-ship. But, just 
or not, they are freaks in an introduction to a standard 
work on yachting, and impertinent to their subject. 
This kind of writing finds its best excuse in the 
epithet “popular”: but a reader who comes in a 
business-like mood to listen to men of authority 
may well resent being treated to such jocosity in 
the vestibule. 


Again, a paper by the Earl of Pembroke and 
Montgomery on “Yachts and Sailing Boats”—a 
paper containing much common-sense—is marred 
by some cheap descriptive writing, such as— 


(1) “ As you work out to seaward it becomes evident that 
you are in a fishy sea, for the foolish, confidential little 
guillemots (he that shooteth such knoweth not how 
to live nor the nature and object of things) are squeak- 
ing and croaking and ducking under water all around. 
And lo! close ahead appear two whales, not mere black 
fish (whatever they may be) but great fellows looking 
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forty feet long on a moderately calm computation, spout- 
ing and showing their black backs at intervals.” 
(2) “A moment more and the lines tauten: ‘ Mackerel it is, 
by Jingo!’” 
And the spirit of this has crept into the illustrations 
which adorn the Earl's article. For the most part 
the requirements of such a book as the Badminton 
“Yachting” have been well understood and provided 
for by its illustrators. The charts and diagrams are 
clear, and the photographs of various yachts under 
sail are excellently well chosen and reproduced. But 
on pp. 218, 219, and 220 are three drawings by Mr. R. 
T. Pritchett which must be seen to be believed, and 
even then can hardly be believed until on p. 242 of 
Vol. II. we find Mr. Pritchett repeating his mistakes 
to a letterpress of his own—letterpress of this order :— 


“*Down spinnaker boom,’ and now every thread 
draws and the whole sail is pulling hard. ‘ All aft, my 
sonnies !’ and the ay ond Parker seems to smile upon 
his pet. At this time bread and cheese are served out, 
and form a very pleasant pendant to ‘all aft’ except 
the look-out, who took his meal in solitude by the un- 
filled fore-sail.”’ 


I own, too, that the coloured frontispiece of the 
Union Jack in its different stages rather surprised 
me: for the Union Jack has nothing to do with 
yachting, and indeed is never worn by any but a 
Royal yacht. But if, for the sake of popularity, we 
must have the history of the Union Jack portrayed, 
it should be portrayed correctly. Now on the frontis- 
piece the cross of St. George is incorrectly drawn: 
and as for the cross of “St. Patrick of Ireland,” 
there was (I understand) never such a thing, the red 
saltire on the present Union Jack having been taken 
from the arms of the Fitzgeralds. 


Incorrectness is the native curse of “ popular” 
literature. Nevertheless popular literature may be 
a very good thing in its place. What I would here 
call attention to—taking for my text its effects upon 
an otherwise admirable work—is the growing habit 
of mixing it up with a literature essentially different. 
The Contemporary Review is a very respectable 
periodical; the Family Herald is an _ intensely 
respectable periodical ; but a periodical half Contem- 
porary Review and half Family Herald would be a 


monstrosity, and from a literary point of view |. 


monstrosities are not at all respectable. The Con- 
temporary from cover to cover addresses itself to 
people of a certain standard of culture. Of course 
I am well aware that no one person can take equal 
interest, or even any interest, in all the contents of 
any given issue. That is not expected. Its readers 
have different interests: but roughly speaking they 
have a common standard of culture, and the Con- 
temporary postulates that standard. The Family 
Herald also postulates a certain standard of culture 
among its readers; but the standard is a different 
one. Within its limits each paper is consistent, and 
each, therefore, has a fairly constant character of its 
own. 


Now the tendency among magazines and 
periodicals of more recent birth is to ignore these 
well-marked differences, and to appear to assume 
that any given reader will take an equal delight (let 
us say) in the discussion of some question in high 
politics by a statesman of repute. and the prattle 
of a bank-clerk upon crinolines. I say “appear to 
assume,” for, as a matter of fact, I suppose the 
publishers and editors assume no-such thing, but 
hope to enlist readers of both classes by making a 
part of their paper acceptable to each. On. the 
commercial wisdom of this—though I incline to 
disbelieve in it—I have no right to speak. But I 
am very certain that a periodical conducted on 
such lines “knoweth”"—if I may once more quote 
that weighty phrase of the Earl of Pembroke 
and Montgomery—‘“not how to live, nor the 
nature and object of things.” It can have no 
character of its own—no such character as the 
Fortnightly possesses, or the Cornhill, or the Review 
of Reviews, or the Idler, each of its kind—for it 





takes up a different attitude towards life, and upon 
a different level, on every fifth or sixth page. It 
has no right to call itself “ democratic”: since (if 
we accept for the moment the looser meaning of a 
term which strictly denotes a particular form of 
government, and nothing more) “democracy” may 
imply a claim that all men are equal, but never that 
all men are similar. And the common excuse for 
alloying that which is estimable with that which is 
cheap and nasty—the plea that, their ears being 
tickled by the cheap and nasty, the groundlings will 
be led on to study the estimable, and thus, in a way, 
be tricked into culture against their will—may be 
dismissed with the smile which its humour undeni- 
ably merits. 


I said that on the commercial value of congruity 
in a magazine I had no right to offer an opinion. 
But stay. The other day I took a boat and rowed 
some distance up the Thames. It happened to me, 
while waiting outside a lock, to be almost swamped 
by a gentleman in a small steam-launch. He was 
seated close behind the boiler and reading the Strand 
Magazine, which completely engrossed his attention. 
I received his apologies and thought little of the 
occurrence until, a short distance above the lock, I 
was passed by another and slightly larger launch. 
Behind its boiler, in a strong odour of naphtha, 
sat another gentleman with a copy of the Strand 
Magazine. After that, throughout the long after- 
noon—the weather, for a wonder, was glorious—it 
seemed to me that I was dogged by steam-latinches 
containing gentlemen who looked neither to right nor 
left upon the green country, but sat each behind his 
boiler and read the Strand Magazine. Now it is 
obvious that a periodical must have a character of 
its own before the public accepts it as the proper 
thing to read behind a steam boiler on a summer's 
afternoon. And on inquiry I found that the Strand 
Magazine was a homogeneous periodical of a very 
distinct pattern ; that it took its own level of culture 
and was consistent with itself; and that it had a 
circulation the extent of which must gratify, not 
only its proprietor, but every distinguished lover of 
congruity. A. T. Q C. 
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TOWARDS THE NEW ORDER. 


DevtscHe KeRN- uND ZEITFRAGEN.  [Life-Questions for 
Germany.} Von Albert Schiffle. Berlin. 


VERY day brings a fresh chapter, critical or con- 
structive, to the new science of the “ Wealth of 
Nations,” viewed from an angle somewhat beyond 
Adam Smith. We have heard the warnings of that 
thoughtful yet melancholy writer, Charles Pearson, 
who left us but yesterday. Mr. Benjamin Kidd, an 
enthusiast for progress, evolution, and the golden 
age to come, has given us a Pisgah sight of the 
Promised Land, which, however, remains to be con- 
quered from the Hittites and the Jebusites. And 
now Dr. Schiiffle comes forward, he, too, a devout 
believer in the dynamic or progressive doctrine, but 
rather a meliorist, as George Eliot would say, than a 
rose-tinted and glowing optimist. But the significant 
mark of all three is that they point to “ Change” in 
the social barometer. This learned, ponderous, and 
all too-comprehensive German, who cannot give us a 
picture without painting a whole Royal Academy, 
and who shuns an epigram as he would an Anti- 
Semite, concurs with the brilliant English critics in 
lifting the old stationary system out of its foundation, 
and sends it down the ringing grooves which lead to 
the unknown, to the future that cannot be simply 
like the past. He puts no faith in the Utopias of 
Communism. Since there must be evolution, the 
struggle of divergent or irreconcilable interests will 
never cease; nor is it desirable, says Dr. Schiiffle, 
that it should cease, although men may and ought 
to give it a finer and a nobler setting than it has 
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hitherto received. But is the present anarchic, dis- 
organised, wasteful, and too often violent, stage of 
confused capitalism the best we can attain? Shall 
we always do homage to the Manchester school ? 
The author does not believe it; and, by way of 
showing us an escape into some better world, he has 
put forth this volume, abounding in statistics, sug- 
gestions, criticisms, and practical hints, which all 
have their value for an English, no less than a German, 
audience. 

Innovation, thus the Doctor argues, has now, 
in the social order, taken the lead of tradition. 
Liberty and equality, which at the French Revolu- 
tion were little else than abstract formulas, or head- 
lines in a copy-book, are to-day powers in society, 
instincts clamouring to be satisfied—nay, rules of 
conduct to which Kings and Emperors, and even 
German Dukes, find that they must submit under 
pain of widespread disapprobation. In our political 
systems, the equivalent of this tendency is manhood 
suffrage—a principle which Dr. Schiiffle accepts, 
though on the philosophic ground of its represent- 
ing, not a mere blank identity of individuals, but 
their essential difference. Democracy need not 
exchange a King for a President; it may keep the 
ancient forms, as in England it seems likely to do, 
and perhaps in the Fatherland. But we must 
assume it as the starting-point of the future. It 
is reasonable, says our author again and again, but 
in any case it is inevitable. Reaction, according to 
the language now in vogue, would be simply a 
relapse to stages we have left behind. Except in 
countries as backward as Russia, the old principle 
of unlimited monarchy is out of date. We are 
living in the Parliamentary era. And the question 
arises, By what expedients shall we combine this 
form of government with an economic system at 
once fair all round and capable of advance ? 

To one so keenly sensible of present evils as 
Dr. Schiiffle, the solution cannot appear easy; yet, 
unless it is attempted by statesmen, it will be 
sought after in strikes, seditions, conspiracies ; and 
@ sputtering fire of Anarchist explosions will throw 
back reform, if it does not precipitate revolution. 
The author, in a _ succession of well-conceived 
chapters, does his utmost to describe the state of 
things for which a remedy is indispensable. He 
deals, as we might expect, chiefly with German 
questions; but, in fact, they are also European. 
And what is the upshot? This, on the whole—that 
the classes which produce our wealth, whether in 
agriculture, commerce, or industry, lie defenceless 
because disorganised, at the mercy of those who 
eontrol the means of production. The money-lender 
is king. And only in proportion as the working 
classes have combined, are they in a position to resist 
the pressure from above. The country has its problem 
as well as the town. If the masses of our urban 
populations live in hired tenements, the farmer, as 
in France the small proprietor, must borrow on 
usury, and is mortgaged up to the eyes. There used 
to be an outcry in the good old Malthusian days 
about “over-population.” Dr. Schiiffle, warranted 
by the statistics not only of France and Ireland, but 
of the lower middle-class throughout Europe, draws 
our attention to the comparative decay of those 
families which by education and character it would 
be most desirable to preserve. He does not think 
that crime is on the increase, and he studiously 
refrains from overcharging the colours in his general 
view. Nor will he accept the solution offered by 
those who would substitute collective for private 
ownership. Brushing aside many of the objections 
which have been made to Socialism, and taking 
especial care not to confound it with a universal 
“wage-slavery,” or central despotic arrangement 
such as might have prevailed in Egypt under the 
Pharaohs, he is yet of opinion that we possess, in 
our present system, means by which to lighten, if 
not wholly to get rid of, the social misery. On the 
one hand, he would send to Parliament representa- 
tives, not only of individuals exercising the suffrage, 





but of the different groups of economic interests ; 
and, on the other, he would organise those groups 
from within, by combining their members in a per- 
manent association. In other words, by retaining 
manhood suffrage, he would frankly recognise that 
the political system must be henceforth a Democracy; 
but on that foundation he would build up an eco- 
nomic edifice, a public industrial organism in which 
everyone should find his place and his recompense. 
But the grouping would be the work not of States 
or official persons, but of the individuals concerned. 
It would be voluntary and self-governed through- 
out—a sort of universal Trades Union culminating 
in Parliament. 

Some lineaments of these genuine “ Estates of 
the Realm” are, it must be candidly admitted, even 
now discernible in our Constitution. The railway 
interest, the publican interest, have they not their 
champions in the Lower House? And is not 
landed property supposed to look after itself, only 
too well, in the House of Peers—nay, and elsewhere, 
on occasion of a Democratic Budget? The great 
multitude, however, of the producing class, distinct 
from the owners of that produce, can we say of them 
that they are directly, or at all, represented in Parlia- 
ment? Such is the gap which Dr. Schiiffle considers 
a Slough of Despond, to be filled up and converted 
into solid ground by giving economic powers their 
due political function. He would make Parliament 
to be what now it is only in name, the assembled 
people, intent upon pursuing all their interests in 
common. Nor can we refuse to perceive in these 
rude outlines the sketch of a movement not in 
speculation only, but making itself felt in one 
country by the appearance of Labour candidates, 
in another by the Populist programme, and in all 
by the signs of deep dissatisfaction with mere 
political campaigning, or even by large abstentions 
from the polling-booth. 

Yet more remarkable is the emphasis with which 
Dr. Schiiffle insists on our appealing to other than 
egoistic or material instincts if the problems, 
whether of production or distribution, are to be 
successfully handled. He belongs to the new and 
growing army of believers in the ideal, in the other 
side of evolution, so to speak, which mechanism 
cannot explain. It was the original sin of economists 
like Ricardo and his school that they would deal 
with the production of commodities as an end in 
itself, sublimely disregarding the nature of those 
who made them, or of those who consumed them— 
a demoralising superstition which has left its mark 
on our laws, and has gone far towards creating 
both the proletariat and the residuum. Nothing 
short of a revolt against this slavery, which disguised 
itself under the name of “ free contract,” could have 
saved us from one of the catastrophes which are 
quite compatible with the general series of facts 
called progress. If it be true, as Dr. Schiiffle holds, 
that the individual, so far from withering, has 
become stronger in the modern world than at any 
previous period, and that the masses are advancing to 
a higher stage, we shall, it is certain, have need both 
of the solidarity and the spirituality—the principle of 
union as of unselfishness—to which he attributes the 
charm that Socialism exerts over so many. Even 
to the capitalist régime, he does not shrink from 
applying the famous formula, “From each ac- 
cording to his power; to each according to his 
reasonable demands.” Dr. Schiiffle either welcomes, 
or does not fear Trades-unions, the Eight Hours Day, 
the associations of agriculture on a system of mutual 
assurance, and laws that would by taxation restrain 
the use of luxuries, while encouraging the consump- 
tion of necessaries in the class that most requires 
them. But these are details, or mere instruments 
and endeavours towards realising a civilisation which 
they do not exhaust. Its outward form would be 
determined by economic justice ; its spirit, its life, 
would be co-operation in the service of an ideal, 
which was ever more grandly revealing itself to 
mankind at large... Pe 
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OLD HAILEYBURY. 


MEMORIALS OF OLD Harteysury Couiece. By Frederick 
Charles Danvers, Sir M. Monier-Williams, Sir Steuart 
Colvin Bayley, Perey Wigram, the late Brand Sapte, and 
many contributors. Fad on Archibald Constable & Co. 


SIX-AND-THIRTY years, more than a generation as 
generations are reckoned, have passed since the old 
East India College at Haileybury was closed. Not 
more than three or four of the East India Company's 
Civil servants who were trained at Haileybury 
remain in the Service at the present day, and India 
is now administered from top to bottom by competi- 
tion-wallahs. Sir Steuart Bayley, Sir Auckland 
Colvin, and Sir James Lyall were the last Lieu- 
tenant-Governors of the old Haileybury generation ; 
their successors belong to the new school. Two 
judges of the Calcutta High Court, one member of 
the Viceroy’s Council, represent almost alone the 
Haileybury traditions; the rest of the existing Indian 
Civil Service has been recruited by free and open 
competition. Time was when the Haileybury men 
ruled India and held its fortunes within their grasp ; 
not so very long ago they still held all the higher 
offices and irritated the competition-wallahs by their 
lamentations over the past system and denunciations 
of the degeneracy of their successors; but now the 
tables are turned, the new men are supreme, and 
Haileybury has become but a name in India. The 
unmitigated abuse which hurled the East India 
Company from its place was poured forth upon all 
its institutions; it was believed in the days of the 
Mutiny that no good thing could have been fostered 
by the Court of Directors, and Haileybury shared 
the unpopularity of the Company. In India this 
abrupt destruction of their alma mater greatly 
offended the Company’s civilians; the way of the 
competition-wallah was not made easy for him, and 
the social intimacy formerly granted to all members 
of the Civil Service, as old Haileyburians, was ex- 
changed towards the new recruits for an attitude of 
reserve. The time of rivalry between the Hailey- 
bury men and the competition-wallahs is now passed 
and gone; there is no need to contrast their person- 
alities or their methods of administration. The 
mellow light of time has softened down the asperities 
of six-and-thirty years ago, when the Company and 
its servants had to stand the brunt of the fierce 
onslaught aroused by the news of the great Mutiny; 
and it is possible to analyse calmly the merits and 
defects of the East India Company’s method of ap- 
pointing and training its administrators. For this 
reason, if for no other, the present volume on Hailey- 
bury deserves to be heartily welcomed. In a few 
years’ time many of the traditions of the place 
would have disappeared with its last alumni, and 
the memory of a perfectly unique institution might 
have died away. 

It was really due to Lord Wellesley, the greatest 
of all the Governor-Generals of India, that Haileybury 
College was founded. That great ruler understood 
that the Company’s Civil servants were differently 
placed from the commercial clerks of the formerrégime, 
and needed special training for the proper fulfilment 
of their important duties. Lord Wellesley, with his 
usual impetuosity, founded on his own initiative the 
College of Fort William in Calcutta on a most exten- 
sive plan. The Directors of the East India Company 
perceived the force of Wellesley’s arguments; but 
they wisely resolved to establish a college for the 
training of their Civil servants in England, instead 
of sanctioning the expensive scheme of Lord Wellesley 
in its entirety. It was therefore resolved by the 
Court of Directors in 1804 that a college should be 
established in which writers for the East India 
Company's Civil Service should be educated for two 
years, after their nomination, before proceeding to 
India. In 1806 the foundation-stone was laid of 
Haileybury College, and in that institution for 
half a century the administrators of India received 
the most important part of their education. The 
course of studies was wisely chosen, and included 





classics, mathematics, political economy, and law, as 
well as instruction in the classical and vernacular 
languages of India. The Directors of the East India 
Company were generous paymasters, and their 
liberality procured a number of distinguished men 
to serve successively as principals and professors in 
their college. Le Bas, Batten, Melvill, Malthus, Sir 
James Mackintosh, Sir James Stephen, and William 
Empson were all remarkable men who would have 
conferred honour on any educational foundation, and 
the lectures of such men were calculated to give the 
old Haileybury education the stamp of University 
training; and the students themselves appear to 
have been worthy of their professors. Sir M. Monier- 
Williams, who was first a student and afterwards a 
professor at Haileybury, entered the college after 
spending a year at Balliol, and describes the ex- 
cellence of the education given in the following 
sentences :— 

“IT may say,” he writes, “that, according to my own individual 
experience as student, the mental training which I gained at Old 
Haileybury was so varied and excellent that nothing at all equal 
to it—at any rate, in the diversity of subjects which it embraced 
—was to be had either at the Universities or elsewhere. Many, 
too, of my contemporaries and fellow-students, whose opinion on 
this subject I have endeavoured to ascertain, are ready to testify 
that they learned more during their two years’ course of study 
- the East India College than in any other two years of their 
ives. 

Elsewhere Sir M. Monier- Williams observes, “ There 
was more hard reading in my time at Haileybury 
than I ever remember to have seen at Oxford.” It is 
interesting to remark the high praise given in these 
sentences to the Haileybury students, for it might 
have been expected that since their careers were 
assured, whether they did well or badly, they might 
have taken the opportunity to spend their last two 
years in England in idleness and dissipation. 

The East India College at Haileybury, then, de- 
served to be commemorated, and the only wonder is 
that a volume of the description of the one under 
review has not been published before. The former 
generation of Indian civilians are so fond of talking 
of their Haileybury days that they might have been 
expected to have embodied their recollections at an 
earlier date. The present volume consists of several 
different parts contributed by different writers. Sir 


. M. Monier- Williams is mainly responsible for a chatty 


account of life in the old college, with anecdotic 
reminiscences of its more famous characters. Mr. 
F. C. Danvers contributes an authentic account from 
documents of the origin of the college; Sir Steuart 
Bayley has described the college literature; Mr. 
Percy Wigram has compiled a list of students 
educated at Haileybury; and Mr. Brand Sapte and 
Mr. Wigram have between them made up a record 
of the services of Haileybury civilians during the 
Great Mutiny. Much care and trouble have been 
taken over this volume, which forms a handsome 
specimen of publishing enterprise, and it is with 
real regret that a conscientious reviewer is forced to 
admit that the section contributed by Mr. Percy 
Wigram has been exceedingly carelessly revised for 
press. With a little care and trouble, a record of 
Haileybury civilians might have been compiled of 
great biographical and historical value; but the 
most that can be said of Mr. Percy Wigram’s attempt 
is that it may be of some use to a future inquirer in 
this direction. The time has perhaps not yet come 
for writing a history of the East India Company's 
Civil Service of India, for such a work cannot be 
undertaken without unfairness while distinguished 
members of that service still survive. When such a 
récord is attempted, and the administrative ideas 
and achievements of the Haileybury civilians are 
analysed, it will be time to examine how far they 
were influenced by the ideals implanted in their 
minds during their residence at the East India 
College, and how far they were encouraged to 
strenuous endeavour and helped with loyal assist- 
ance by the recollection of days of pleasant com- 
panionship spent in the seed-time of life in the 
smiling fields of Hertfordshire. 
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THE INDIAN NATIVE STATES. 


THe Prorectep Princes or Inpra. By William Lee 
Warner, C.S.I. London: Maemillan & Co. 


In this book Mr. Lee Warner undertakes to explain 
the political relations existing between the British 
Government in India and the Native Indian States. 
Nearly 700 principalities and chiefships—differing 
very widely in origin, size, and importance—are 
attached to the paramount power by a network of 
alliances, engagements, or conditional grants; and 
the author's object is to unravel the complications of 
the system by tracing its history and describing the 
development of the principles upon which it now 
rests. The task is by no means an easy one. The 
late Sir George Campbell, who had a knack of seeing 
things as they are, wrote, we are told, on the neglect 
of these relations :—“ There is no uniform system, 
and it is impossible to give any definite explanation 
of what things we do meddle with and what things 
we do not.” It has been even suggested that this 
indefinite state of things is inconvenient politically ; 
but there is no doubt that, however sufficient or 
advantageous it may be for practical purposes, this ab- 
sence of written rule or digest leaves the student and 
the general reader in outer darkness. Nor has much 
light been thrown on the question by the attempts at 
definition or classification quoted in this book from 
recent writers. Sir Richard Temple says that some 
of the chiefs are practically independent sovereigns ; 
Mr. Tupper, in an excellent work on “Our Indian 
Protectorate,” calls them all Feudatories; Sir George 
Chesney compares them to mediatised princes; 
while Elisée Reclus thinks they are merging into 
“une grande aristocratie, comme des lords Anglais.” 
Mr. Lee Warner's plan is to show the real character 
of these political organisms by examining the various 
modifications through which they have passed up to 
their actual condition at the present time. His aim 
is to lay before Englishmen a plain account of a very 
perplexing chapter in Anglo-Indian history, and to 
provide, as we understand, a kind of handbook of the 
rules, precedents, decisions, and leading cases out of 
which the public law of the empire has been gradually 
evolved. 

Such a work would necessarily be of high import 
and interest, for it would delineate the circumstances 
and methods which have combined toward the build- 
ing up of a great Asiatic dominion by Europeans ; 
and it would exhibit the operation of the regulative 
organising spirit of a civilised administration in 
binding together and consclidating these loose in- 
coherent States which formed themselves out of the 
disintegration of the Moghul Empire. It would 
prove, what is not often understood, that the general 
tendency and effect of our policy toward the States 
has been to preserve, not to destroy them. Mr. Lee 
Warner remarks, quite truly, that the preservation 
of the numerous country principalities has exceeded 
the expectations, and even the designs, of our Indian 
statesmen; that the result affords a signal instance of 
their good faith and sagacity; and that history 
affords no precedent for the course that England has 
thus adopted with credit and success. An Asiatic 
despotism sweeps away or absorbs all minor and 
weaker kingdoms within its range; while the Romans, 
whose provincial administration is “ rich in lessons 
for the Indian official,” failed in their attempts to 
maintain the independence or even the treaty 
rights of their allies. The reasons and special 
exigencies which actuated the English in India in 
their systematic endeavours to uphold those chief- 
ships who were willing to accept a subordinate 
position or a friendly alliance, their alternations 
between a policy of intervention and non-inter- 
vention, the slow foundation of distinct principles 
out of the experimental and haphazard handling of 
incidents or opportunities, the various stages of a 
long process, the influence upon the movement of 
such remarkable Governors-General as Wellesley, 
Cornwallis, Hastings, and Dalhousie—all these matters 
find place and mention in Mr. Lee Warner's condensed 








exposition of a subject upon which it is very easy 
to be diffuse. 

But of condensation, in the meaning of the 
heaping up and pressing down of particular facts, 
the Anglo-Indian historian should especially beware. 
His business is so to arrange the complicated events 
and transactions of a distant country whose geo- 
graphy is little known, as to present clear-cut outlines 
and a connected view of prominent landmarks. He 
must sift and select—rejecting all details that are not 
absolutely essential, keeping to the broad highway 
and avoiding bypaths, and in sketching his periods 
he should carefully avoid crowding his canvas. The 
writer of this book seems to us to have overrated the 
capacity of the English public to assimilate a great 
quantity of condensed information about unfamiliar 
places and people; and he makes use too boldly of 
analogies and illustrations drawn from the political 
institutions of the West. Such unions and federa- 
tions as the Ionian Islands under the Convention of 
1815, the American States, the Swiss Cantons, or the 
Princes of Germany under the Final Act of 1820, 
have very little affinity with the constitution of the 
Indian Protected States ; for if there be one point of 
imaginable resemblance, there are twenty points of 
radical difference. There can be no real parallel 
between the treaty relations of Nepal to the British 
Indian Empire and “ the admission of Holstein, a fief 
of Germany, into the German Confederacy in 1815” 
(p. 371). The ordinary reader of facts finds it hard 
enough to hit off and stick to the right train of ideas 
that will carry him through the jungle of Indian 
affairs, without bewildering himself in the cross- 
tracks of such misguiding comparisons. 

Mr. Lee Warner does indeed lay down “three 
well-marked periods” of political map-making, each 
of which, he says, is the expression of an idea; but 
he strives vainly against the obstacles and objections 
to any such distinct classification. His first period 
closes with the year 1813, and although very great 
conquests and annexations had been made by that 
time, the representative idea of the period is taken 
to be non-intervention. In the next period the policy 
of isolating the States, and subordinating them to 
British alliance, is said to have prevailed up to 1857, 
and afterwards, as we gather, came the period of 
full, acknowledged protectorate. But the system of 
subordinate alliances began with Lord Wellesley long 
before 1813, and throughout the nineteenth century 
successive governments have swayed to and fro 
between intervention and non-intervention, until 
we discovered universal control to be the natural 
attribute and inevitable consequence of the im- 
perial position. Mr. Lee Warner's two first com- 
partments will hardly hold water; nor, indeed, is 
it possible to divide history into sections upon the 
theory of ideas dominating between certain fixed 
dates. The better method would have been to 
describe in large characters how we began by fighting 
and treating with rival Powers on equal terms, how 
the rising tide of our dominion gradually spread 
over the whole Indian continent—submerging some 
States, isolating others, retaining others as barriers 
or breakwaters—until every one of them had been 
subdued or disarmed, and the political settlement of a 
vast domain was finally accomplished upon the broad 
principle of reciprocal allegiance and protection. 
This is indeed the outcome of Mr. Lee Warner's 
historical retrospect; but the view is somewhat 
obscured by a multiplicity of details, quotations, and 
exaniples, more apposite and useful for reference and 
exact demonstration than for that kind of sweeping 
survey which will attract and fix the attention of 
home-keeping Englishmen. 

Nevertheless, the book is valuable, and will repay 
careful perusal. We note a slip of memory on page 
23, where it is said that the Nizam of Hyderabad 
was chosen as Viceroy of the Deccan in 1713 by 
Aurangzeb, who died in 1707; and it is not quite 
accurate to say that in 1845 the Sikhs, when they 
crossed the Sutlej, invaded the Company’s territory. 
But the author’s knowledge of the subject is, on the 
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whole, comprehensive and exact; and any short- 
comings in the distribution of his too ample materials 
may fairly be ascribed to a hard-worked official's 
want of leisure, and to the inherent difficulties of 
compressing his treatise within the very narrow 
limits of a readable book upon India. 


BOOKBINDING AS A FINE ART. 


Tue Binpine or Books. By Herbert P. Horne. London: 
Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co. 


HERE is a most inspiriting and arduous book. What 
pains, what zeal, what discretion, have gone to its 
composition no criticism can tell, any more than it 
can say anything either adequate or useful, by way 
of description. The book is of a severe and 
restrained manner, sparing of words, celicate in 
their employment. Briefly, it is a work of art, by 
an artist of singular scholarship in the fine arts; 
not a glib and fluent handbook, nor a prettily senti- 
mental essay, but a very serious and grave treatise, 
full of knowledge, mastery, and grace. It deals 
with “the History of Gold-Tooled Bindings "—with 
that only. Beginning with a long and close chapter 
upon “ The Craft of Binding,” so exquisitely precise 
that one might imagine Mr. Horne to have spent his 
life at the craft, the essay pursues its theme from 
the name and fame of Venetian Aldus, to those of 
the English Mr. Cobden-Saunderson. In the long 
interspace come the great French artists and 
magnificent patrons. Mr. Horne makes clear to us 
wherein lie the felicities of the styles, their congruity 
with the intention of the art, their changes, and 
gradual declination or advance. His heart is with 
the Italians, in whom he discerns an unerring, if not 
an infallible, sureness of instinct in the affairs of 
all arts, the lesser with the greater. But, whilst 
unperverted by any traditional habit of admiration 
for this or for that, Mr. Horne throughout waxes 
enthusiastic over whatever merit he may see in any 
style. His constant test of good art is the degree 
of personal passion and zeal of temperament evinced 
in the artist’s work ; its sincerity, dignity, and truth. 
He dwells lovingly upon the splendid Grolier, the 
munificent Peiresc—inspiring patrons; upon every 
artist, be he Roger Payne or Nicolas Eve, in whom 
appears the genius of scholarship, of a right attitude 
towards his work. Upon a spiritless dexterity he 
has no mercy. Of the admired modern French 
school he writes: “The technical accomplishment of 
this school is very extraordinary; but its want of 
invention, of a sense for decoration, in short, of 
power to understand and put to fine uses the genius 
of the art, is yet more remarkable.” Of certain 
English binders he writes: “They were admirable 
workmen, who possess the distinction, which has 
been possible only in the present century, of having 
finished their books in every style but their 
own. 

It is not easy to exaggerate the value of the 
example set by Mr. Horne in his careful essay. He 
takes one branch of one art, and, without a super- 
fluous word or loose statement, discriminates minutely 
between the various excellences and deficiencies 
discernible in its practisers, from its original to the 
present day. Precisely as one might take archi- 
tecture, or sculpture, or music, so he has taken 
“Gold-Tooled Binding ”’—not as a devotee of the 
thing with something of a monomania about him, 
magnifying to disproportion his own art or hobby, 
but as an artist to whom no branch of art is any- 
thing but serious. Upon the fit decoration of a 
book may be lavished patient labour, a disciplined 
taste, all manner of fine qualities and aims—it is a 
work through which a man can express himself no 
less truly than in the larger achievements of art. 
Most of us rest content with a certain sumptuous- 
ness, or quaintness, or other vague charm, in a 
binding ; and we are at the mercy of any publisher, 
printer, binder, who gives us something that has, to 
our untrained eyes, an “artistic” air about it. This 





thick paper, or this black letter, or these rough 
edges, or these wide margins, or these decorative 
tail-pieces—we accept them all, and fancy that this is 
the fine and perfect way ; and your rare artist who 
has the scholarship of the matter, as well as a natural 
sense for the right thing, comes and tells us that this 
is altogether the wrong thing, and why. Almost a 
worse calamity than complete indifference to art is 
an unconscious affectation of losing and desiring it 
when we have neither acquired scholarship nor 
natural instinct in the matter. “The book was 
bound by so-and-so; it must be good.” “I bought 
it at such-and-such a place; it must be all right.” 
These are our methods of judgment; and the more 
books are published to show the difficulty and the 
delicacy of all good art, to demonstrate its great 
demands upon the artist, be he Michael Angelo or a 
book-binder, so much the better for us. 

Singular care has been taken in the historical 
side of this essay; in particular, the chapter upon 
French binders is a piece of sterling work. Even 
with the plentiful aid of the illustrations, it is not 
always easy to follow the descriptions and explana- 
tions, detailed as they are, of each style. But the 
ignorant reader can at least learn the extent of his 
ignorance, and all can enjoy the many names, so 
charged with associations, that encounter him in 
these learned pages. Henri II.and Diane de Poitiers, 
Longepierre and de Thou, Nicholas Ferrar and the 
Ladies of Little Gidding—here be memories and 
contrasts! 

“ Here's Eve, not our first mother fair, 
But Clovis Eve, a binder true. 
Hither does Bauzonnet repair, 
Derome, Le Gascon, Padeloup!” 


None but a specialist can speak with authority of 
the technical teaching and criticism of this book, and 
the specialists competent to do so could probably be 
counted upon one hand; but the learning and the 
labour, the signs of mastery over the theme, are un- 
mistakable by the merest sciolist in the art; and, in 
an age of numberless manuals and monographs, it is 
refreshing to come upon the work of an artist and a 
scholar who can give us in admirable English the 
result of indefatigable research. It is too much to 
hope that the book will be of any avail to discourage 


. vulgarity, conventionality, and artlessness of all 


sorts; our books will still be unworthy of Grolier’s 
shelves, of Aldus’ workmen, of a royal library, though 
produced at no less costly a rate. But the protest 
has been made with all the possible force that know- 
ledge and taste can impart, and Mr. Horne can leave 
his work to find fit audience, if it can; at least, 
liberavit animam suam, he has done his utmost to 
vindicate the claims of an almost extinct fine art. 


FREDERIC HILL. 
Frepveric Hitt: AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF Firry YEARS 
In Times OF ReForm. Edited, with Additions, by his 


Daughter, Constance Hill. London; Richard Bentley & 
Son. 


Tuis is a delightful book. It is written with that 
direct simplicity which alone can make an auto- 
biography of an ordinary man tolerable. It tells its 
story straightforwardly, with many happy details 
about insignificant things worth recollecting. It 
is illustrated by some pretty illustrations, one 
after a drawing by Mr. Richmond, and others, not 
less admirable, reproduced from drawings by the 
author’s daughter, Miss Ellen Hill. The picture of 
Mr. and Mrs. Hill and their daughter at p. 320 isa 
very pleasant picture of an English home, 

Mr. Frederic Hill, who is still, happily, alive, was 
born on June 29th, 1803, or more than six years 
before Mr. Gladstone. He is one of a remarkable 
family of faddists, who have left their mark on the 
history of the English people. Indeed, there is 
hardly a department of social science in which one 
or other of the family has not effected some practical 
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reform. They came of typical Midland Puritan 
stock. John Hill, the great-grandfather of the well- 
known brothers, was a tailor at Kidderminster. 
James Hill, the grandfather, was a baker in the same 
town, and his descendants proudly recollect that he 
discovered that coal could be used for his baking-oven 
because he was refused firewood owing to the vote he 
had given at an election. This happy faculty for help- 
ing himself as well as doing his duty was handed down 
to his grandchildren. He had a wise, though a hard, 
saying: “There are two kinds of evils about which 
it is of no use to complain—those which can be 
cured, and those which cannot.” His wife came of a 
race of Nonconformist ministers who claimed descent 
from Hampden. Thomas Wright Hill, the father of 
Frederic Hill and his brothers, was trained piously 
and strictly, learned natural philosophy from Dr. 
Priestley, and had his share in defending Priestley’s 
house from the Birmingham mob. . He started a 
school (where the famous Hazelwood system was 
developed by his sons), invented shorthand, phonetic 
spelling, and minority representation. The sons 
seem to have inherited from their father their zeal 
for causes good or indifferent (never bad), and from 
their mother the power of looking after the worldly 
interests of one another. 

Matthew Davenport Hill, the eldest son, has been 
rescued from the obscurity which often follows those 
who tramp forward on the side-walk of reform by 
the admirable biography written by his daughters. 
His work in reforming the criminal law makes his 
name worthy of grateful remembrance. He lived to 
be eighty. Sir Rowland Hill, the third son, happily 
hit upon a fad—all these things are fads at their 
beginning—which mankind cannot so easily forget. 
He lived to be eighty-four. Edwin Hill, the second, 
was Supervisor of Stamps at Somerset House. He 
invented some useful mechanical appliances, and 
some theories about the currency which no Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer would adopt. He lived to 
be eighty-three. Arthur Hill, the father of Dr. 
Birkbeck Hill, also did good work, and lived to a 
ripe old age. Frederic Hill, whose autobiography is 
before us, has done a good work, and is still living. 
Truly a sturdy stock! 

The brothers had a great deal in common, and 
those who have read the books of Dr. Birkbeck Hill 
and the Misses Davenport Hill may find in the Life 
of Frederic Hill much pleasant repetition. They 
were all early risers, all abstainers, and none of 
them would eat game. The life-work of all was 
intermingled. Frederic Hill began life helping his 
brothers in the struggle for reform, living in Bir- 
mingham when Birmingham was a place to be proud 
of. A family council was held in 1831, and he was 
told off for political work, as the special sacrifice 
which the family should make in the year of fight. 
He was a drab-coated conscript of reform. Perhaps 
his most significant service to the cause was the 
institution of public readings of the London news- 
papers to satisfy the craving for accurate intelli- 
gence. We do not read much in Mr. Hill’s sober 
narrative of the reform times of the probability 
of a march to London. One fancies that there 
has been a good deal of pious exaggeration in 
this matter, partly to frighten the Tories of the 
time, and partly to comfort the Tories of subsequent 
reform epochs by a cheap comparison between the 
indifference of 189— and the enthusiasm of 1832. 
Indeed, the Hill family came of that predominant 
type of Englishmen (sometimes incorrectly described 
as the middle classes) who always think of reform 
in contradistinction to revolution, rather than in 
contradistinction to tyranny. They settled down, 
when the Bill of 1832 was won, into admirable Civil 
servants. Frederick’s special work was as an in- 
spector of prisons. He has already, in previous 
works and reports, put on record this part of his 
experience. He had a large share in removing the 
gross abuses in both Scotch and English gaols. From 
the prison service he went on to help his brother 
Rowland at the Post Office, and was specially con- 





cerned in the money-order department. He seems 
(as was pardonable) to have brought away no great 
admiration for his political chiefs. Lord Hardwicke 
gave directions that all letters addressed to the 
Postmaster-General should be left to himself to open, 
but one day sufficed to frighten him out of this 
absurd attempt to be independent of the permanent 
officials. In his leisure hours Mr. Hill amused him- 
self by agitating in support of the Married Women’s 
Property Act, and we do not doubt that in his mellow 
old age he takes a delight in the recent decision by 
which Mrs. Cathcart’s landed property is relieved 
from the payment of her solicitor’s costs. 





THE CHURCHES AND THE WORLD. 


RELIGION IN HistoRY AND IN MopERN LiFE. Together 
with an Essay on the Church and the Working Classes. 
By A. M. Fairbairn, D.D., Principal of Mansfield College, 
Oxford. London: Hodder & Stoughton. 


TEN years ago Principal Fairbairn, then of Airedale 
College, delivered to the working men of Bradford 
six lectures on “ Religion in History.” The subjects 
comprised: “ What is religion?” “ The significance 
of the Bible in religion ;” and “ Christianity in the 
first fifteen centuries; in modern Europe; and in 
modern life generally.” They were nobly conceived, 
and they were executed with effectiveness. We do 
not know anything with the same object so good, 
except Archdeacon Wilson’s lectures on the Bible to 
the working men of Bristol, since published in his 
“ Essays and Addresses ;” or his lectures on Evolu- 
tion to the working men of Rochdale. Taken 
together, these works of an Anglican and a Non- 
conformist provide our democracy with an exposition 
of Christianity, the discrimination, candour, and 
ability of which leave no excuse for confusion, 
fallacy, or prejudice with regard to the essence of 
the Christian religion and its influence on human 
progress. 

Perhaps the greatest service which Dr. Fairbairn 
rendered by his Bradford course was to illustrate so 
conspicuously as he did the practical value of the 
study of history. In spite of education, the 
democracy runs the risk of launching its immense 
forces upon the future without memories, without 
experience, without the bracing and ennobling con- 
sciousness of a great heritage. It is a peril which 
the stupid cynicism shown towards history by 
many modern scientists, and the practical man’s 
intolerance of controversy, conspire to increase. 
The historical expert, therefore, is indeed a bene- 
factor, who can make our common people feel both 
that he speaks with authority on the past, and that 
his story of its experiments and its progress has 
practical value for to-day. This is what Dr. Fair- 
bairn has done by his lectures. He goes far back, 
he sweeps down the whole range of religious 
history, he stops to discuss many obscure and 
intricate questions, he describes religions that are 
long dead and religions that are far enough away 
from our western life; yet he does all this looking 
into the faces of the men of to-day, and with his 
heart to their heart. What mankind essayed in 
the way of religion and found itself the better 
for, what religious experiments have failed and 
have hindered progress, what has fortified selfish- 
ness, what has furthered humanity, what have been 
the main steps in the religious education of the 
race, what have been the reasons for its slowness 
and occasional repulsiveness—all this is clearly 
described. The points chiefly emphasised are these 
—the nature of a religion and the state of society 
which it moulds depend ultimately upon the 
character attributed to the God. The idea of a 
moral Deity was the greatest which everdawned upon 
man—the supreme revelation: we owe it to the Old 
Testament. The influences of the Hebrew religion 
upon ancient and modern society are traced with a 
broad, effective brush. Again, in dealing with 
Christianity, the character of the Deity is emphasised, 
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and there is a fine passage upon the sacrifice of 
Christ. The social effects of Platonism and Brah- 
manism are contrasted with those of Christianity ; 
and the achievement of Christ in the region of 
human personalities is shown to be unparalleled. 
The lecture on the first fifteen centuries of the 
Church reads less satisfactorily than the rest; but 
this is no doubt due to the great space which it 
covers. More might have been made of the con- 
tribution of Christianity in detail to the growth of 
free labour as illustrated from such preaching as 
Chrysostom’s; and before the end of the fifteen 
centuries we ought to have had something upon the 
corruptions of the Church. The political degrada- 
tion caused by the paganism of the Renaissance, 
and the liberties of men due to the Reformation are 
well contrasted. As to more general points, in one of 
his best passages Dr. Fairbairn clearly illustrates 
the need of a progressive method in revelation, and 
throughout, of course, he insists upon distinguishing 
Christianity from the Church. 

These lectures, then, were worth a new edition, 
but Dr. Fairbairn has not sent them out again by 
themselves. He has brought them down to date. He 
has added an essay on the Church and the Working 
Classes, which reviews the religious and social lessons 
of the last ten years. Now the chief of these lessons, 
he finds, is the complement and converse of that one 
which he has enforced in his lectures about the 
indispensableness of a knowledge of the past and of 
the heritage it has left us. “We use very general— 
and, it may be, altogether misleading—terms when 
we speak of the present being the heir of the past. 
The heir, in order to possess, must recreate or re- 
constitute his inheritance, assimilate it in form of 
being and mode of action to himself and his world. 

tach generation must have a Christianity of 
its own, born anew within it, and not simply repeat- 
ing the traditions or appropriating the habits of the 
fathers.” It is to the neglect of this great principle 
by the Churches of this century that Dr. Fairbairn 
traces the gradual alienation of the working classes 
from them. But the last ten years have drawn the 
religious denominations back among the masses ; the 
labours of the early Christian Socialists, the practical 
philosophy of Green and his school, the teaching of 
Carlyle and Ruskin, the new economicsof Toynbee and 
others, the growth of “ settlements" of educated and 
religious men in the East-End, have given theChurches 
and the classes which they represent a new sympathy 
with the masses, and have powerfully improved the 
religious public in knowledge of its duties and in sense 
of its responsibilities. Yet all this, while drawing the 
Churches nearer the working classes, has not drawn 
the latter nearer the Churches. The indifference of 
our industrial population to the present forms of 
religion is due to the Churches’ neglect of the task 
of reforming the Christianity they have received 
from the past. The Churches have not adapted 
Christianity to the new environment: the social 
progress has outrun the religious. Dr. Fairbairn 
describes this along four lines of our life—political, 
social, industrial, intellectual. While our polity and 
social tempers are democratic, the Churches in their 
constitution remain aristocratic, and following “ the 
path of increasing social specialisation have grown 
into the demarcation and consecration of class ”"— 
though from this charge Dr. Fairbairn excepts the 
Scottish Churches, with their enviable power of com- 
bining in office and in worship rich and poor equally. 
Again, that religion has decreased antong the work- 
ing classes is partly due to the want of leisure 
and the growth of sensational amusements engen- 
dered by the depressing environment of labour. 
But, above all, the Church is behind the age 
intellectually. Religious education has fallen back. 
What passes for it, says Dr. Fairbairn, remorselessly 
but with justice, is a mere preparation for scepticism. 

This serious indictment is pressed home with a 
fulness of illustration and a fine moral force which 
are very admirable. At the same time, Dr. Fairbairn 
discriminates, and discriminates impartially. The 





success of some parts of all the Churches in 
influencing the masses and solving problems arising 
from the social and industrial cleavage of the day is 
emphasised ; and we close this volume with the 
feeling, not that a final judgment has been pro- 
nounced on the Churches, but that the ground has 
been cleared and inspiration furnished for the opera- 
tion of those forces which religion alone supplies for 
the reconciliation of all classes and the elevation 
and progress of the people. 





FICTION. 
A House 1n Bioomsspury. A Novel. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
In 2 vols. London: Hutchinson & Co. 
A Victim or Goop Luck. A Novel. By W. E. Norris. In 
2 vols. London: Heinemann. 


Ir we cannot rank “ A House in Bloomsbury ” among 
the very best of Mrs. Oliphant’s novels, we can at 
least receive it with thankfulness as something far 
above the fiction of the day. It is distinguished by 
that remarkable dexterity in execution and delicacy 
in spirit which are Mrs. Oliphant’s chief charac- 
teristics. The plot is an unusual one, and is, perhaps, 
less happy than most of our author's are. Mr. 
Mannering, a subordinate official at the British 
Museum, lives in a flat in Bloomsbury with his only 
child, Dora. Like most of Mrs. Oliphant’s heroines, 
Dora is a sweet character, but with a will of her own, 
and with that limited and partial outlook upon life 
which distinguishes the young. She is devoted to 
her father, who, wrapt in the pursuits of the book- 
worm, has more of affection than of worldly care to 
bestow upon his daughter. Her principal friend is 
Miss Bethune, the old Scotch lady who occupies the 
floor below the Mannerings in the Bloomsbury 
house. Miss Bethune is reported to be rich, and she 
spends her money freely in works of charity ; but 
she lives plainly, with no companion save an old 
Scotch servant-maid. These are the chief figures of 
the drama—for a drama it is which is played out 
under the roof of the commonplace boarding-house. 
Dora has never known her mother, and her 
father has never spoken of her to his child. So 
far as she knows, she has not a relative in the 
world; but periodically throughout her life she 
has been accustomed to receive from abroad costly 
presents, and the curious feature about these presents 
has been that, whilst there was no trace of the 
donor, they were evidently inspired not merely by 
love, but by a thoughtful knowledge of the wants of 
a young girl. Year after year the faraway sender 
seemed to follow Dora’s advance in age, and to suit 
her gifts to the girl's years, so that the toys and 
trinkets of earlier days were now replaced by 
beautiful and costly gowns and wearing-apparel. 
Forbidden by her father to discuss these gifts 
with him—for to him they always seemed dis- 
tasteful—Dora has woven all manner of romances 
concerning the mysterious friend whose bounties 
she thus enjoys. The experienced reader, it need 
hardly be said, has no need to wait for the dé- 
nouement in order to satisfy himself that it is to 
her mother that the girl is indebted. Mrs. Mannering’s 
story is a sad one, but one that is true to life. Her 
husband, soon after the birth of his child, had been 
sent to Africa on a scientific expedition, had been 
lost in the Dark Continent, and given up for dead. 
After years of absence and captivity he eventually 
makes his escape, and returns to England, to find that 
his wife has married again. The unhappy woman 
can neither face the husband she has innocently 
wronged, nor give up the man who has taken his 
place ; but she surrenders her child to its father, and 
disappears with her companion. Here is the founda- 
tion of Mrs. Oliphant’s story, and we need hardly 
say what good use is made of the situation by 
her practised hands. The plot is complicated by the 
fact that Miss Bethune is really herself a married 
woman, whose only son had been stolen from her by 
her wicked husband in his infancy. When in dte 
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time, her second husband being dead, Mrs. Mannering 
ventures back to England, in order to see her child 
again, she is accompanied by a youth whom she had 
adopted long before, and in whom Miss Bethune is 
convinced that she sees her own lost child. Whether 
Miss Bethune was or was not right in this supposi- 
tion, and what resulted from the return of Mrs. 
Mannering to London, the reader must learn from 
the story itself. There is in it no sign of failing 
power on the part of our veteran novelist, whose 
delightful pen charms the present generation as it 
did that which preceded it. 

Although Mr. Norris cannot claim either the dis- 
tinction or the length of service belonging to Mrs. 
Oliphant, he stands very near that lady in the hier- 
archy of British novelists. “A Victim of Good Luck” 
is one of those breezy stories of his in which the 
reader finds himself mixing in good society, among 
men and women who are neither better nor worse 
than average humanity, but who always show good 
manners and good breeding. The “victim” of the 
story is Veronica Dimsdale, who, quite unexpectedly, 
finds herself, at two-and-twenty, transformed from 
the penniless niece of a country clergyman into a 
great heiress and landowner. Her mother’s brother, 
who had cut that lady off from his affections on her 
marriage, and adopted a cousin’s son as his heir, 
had, in a fit of pique at some indiscretion on the 
part of the young man, suddenly changed his will, 
and made Veronica the heir to his lands, houses, and 
accumulations. If he had not been suddenly cut 
off immediately after performing this act, it was 
humanly certain that he would have changed again, 
and that the unfortunate young gentleman would in 
due time have entered into possession of the estate 
he had so long been led to expect. As it is, every- 
body seems to regard Veronica as an innocent 
interloper, who has done a cruel injustice to an 
unfortunate man. Nobody takes this view more 
strongly than Veronica herself. She has a most 
unnatural dislike to money, is appalled at the 
prospect of having to play the part of a 
squiress in Lincolnshire, and honestly feels that her 
distant cousin, Horace Trevor, has been very badly 
treated. She feels this so acutely that, almost 
from the first, she makes up her mind to transfer 
all that she has received from her uncle to the 
man who was regarded as his heir. But before 
she has taken definite steps to carry out this inten- 
tion, her worldly-wise friends interfere, with the 
usual consequences. Their view of the way in which 
to solve the difficulty is that a marriage should forth- 
with be arranged between the heiress and the dis- 
inherited Horace. This, as it happens, is what 
neither Veronica nor the young man (who is, after 
all, a very worthy young man, not at all deserv- 
ing of his evil fate) really desires. Still less does 
Horace Trevor dream of allowing the young 
lady to carry out the sacrifice of her fortune 
to him. There is thus a dead-lock for a time 
in those social negotiations which nobody can 
conduct with greater skill than Mr. Norris. It is, 
of course, obvious to the reader that, given such a 
young man as Horace Trevor, and such a young 
woman as Veronica, they are morally bound, under 
the circumstances, eventually to fall in love; but 
the good offices of friends and relatives, eager to 
bring about this result, are quite sufficient to pre- 
vent it, and so Horace Trevor drifts away, a 
melancholy man, to exist as best he can upon 
the few hundreds a year he possesses of his 
own; whilst Veronica is compelled to look out 
for some one else upon whom to bestow the 
burden of her wealth. There is one gentleman 
who is perfectly willing to accept that burden and 
herself. This is the great Mr. Mostyn, the critic and 
poet, at whose feet Veronica has long worshipped 
without regarding him as a possible husband. So 
highly does she esteem the privilege of sharing 
Mr. Mostyn’s name and fortunes that, although she 
does not love him, she accepts him, and then ex- 
plains that she is resolved to divest herself of her 





fortune before the marriage takes place. When Mr. 
Mostyn learns that it is not upon himself but upon 
a less worthy object that the great Trevor estates 
are t> be b stowed, and when he discovers that 
Veronica is thoroughly in earnest in her intention, 
there is, we regret to say, an immediate and even 
ignominiovs termination of the courtship. How the 
heroine eventually settles the difficulties in which 
great wealth has invo'ved her, it would be unfair 
to reveal. Suffice it to say that the story is as 
readable as any we have yet had from the same 
pen. 





ANTHOLOGIES. 


Prosk WriTINGs or WorpswortH. Selected and edited with an Intro- 
— by William Knight, LL.D. London: Walter Scott, 
imi \. 


Poems and Lyrics or Nature, Edited with an Introduction by Edith 
Wingate Rinder, London: Walter Scott, Limited. 

GREEN Pastures: BEING cHolce ExTRACTS FROM THE WoRKS OF ROBERT 
GREENE. Made by Alex. B. Grosart. London: Elliot Stock. 


CuILpDREN’s SINGING GAMES, WITH THE TUNES TO WHICH THEY ARE 
Sune. Collected and edited by Alice B. Gomme. Pictured in black 
and white by Winifred Smith. London: David Nutt. 


ProressoR KNIGHT has collected from all sources—letters, 
prefaces, essays—the most interesting specimens of Words- 
worth’s prose writing, not so much as samples of his style as of 
his mode of treating both great and small problems. Several 
things contained in this selection are not to be found in the 
“Prose Works” of 1876, or in any Life of the poet; and the 
whole volume illustrates admirably and fuliy the lucidity, 
freshness, wholesomeness, elevation, and marvellous insight 
which are the general characteristics of Wordsworth’s prose. 

Miss Rinder writes an unusually interesting introduction to 
“ Poems and Lyrics of Nature” in the Canterbury series; and 
her selections, which are from the works of contemporary 
writers, indicate excellent taste and judgment. 

We welcome Dr. Grosart’s “Green Pastures.’ It is not 
likely that Robert Greene will ever be widely or continuously 
known. He is one of those writers, it seems to us, who will be 
_— revived once or twice in a century, on account of the 

ragmentary music in his verse, and on account of his having 
come within the sphere of Shakespeare. The interest in his 
work is too personal, and he is not a sufficiently great personality 
to be generally attractive even to students after the lapse of 
several centuries. He will be, however, very hands and feet to 
the social historian or historical novelist of his period by reason 
of the mass of folk-knowledge to be found in his stories and 
lays. 

. w Children’s Singing Games” is a charming book, delight- 
fully illustrated. It should be in every nursery and school 


library. 








FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


Not merely to anglers and sportsmen may Mr. Bickerdyke’s 
“ Days in Thule with Rod and Gun”’ be commended, but to all 
who love the moorlands and seas of Western Scotland. This 
little volume of Jess than two hundred pages is written with 
knowledge and humour; and the scent of the peat, with 
an occasional whiff of the herring and the heather, is in it. 
Even in this dismal summer, when the clouds return after the 
rain, and thousands of people are under the spell of the holiday 
mood in spite of the lack of holiday weather, there is a certain 
mild enchantment even in reading behind rain-swept windows 
of “ Days in Thule” when weather was glorious, and salmon and 
sea-trout were leaping and flashing in the bay. Mr. Bickerdyke 
describes with charming realism the magnificent northern 
scenery of the Hebrides, and makes the reader understand some- 
thing at least of the free and unconventional life which those 
who are wise as well as fortunate lead in a shooting-lodge near 





* Days 1s THULE with Rop, Gun, anp Camera. By John Bicker- 
dyke, Author of *‘A Banished Beauty,” etc. Numerous Illustra- 
tions. (London: Arch. Constable & Co.) 12mo. 

Tue GENTLEWOMAN’s Book or Dress. By Mrs. Douglas. Portrait. 
‘The Victoria Library for Gentlewomen.’’ (London: Henry & Co.) 
Crown 8vo. 

A Lasoratory ManvaL or Paysics anp APPLIED ELECTRICITY. 
Arranged and Edited by Edward L. Nichols. Vol. I.—Junior Course 
in General Physics.) By Ernest Merritt and Frederick J. Rogers. 
(London and New York: Macmillan & Co.) Demy 8vo. 

Manvat or Enouisa Lirerature. Era of Expansion, 1750—1850. By 
J. Macmillan Brown, M.A, (London and New Zealand : Whitcombe 
& Tombs.) Crown 8vo. 

Tae Srorenovse or GENERAL InFoRMATION. Morland—Rubeola. 
Illustrated. (London, Paris and Melbourne: Cassell & Co.) 
Demy 8vo. 

Tue Srory or AFrrica AND rts Exrrorers. By Robert Brown, M.A., 
Ph.D. Vol. III. Illastrated. (London, Paris and Melbourne : 
Cassell & Co.) Demy 8vo. 

Turxnes New anv, OLD: or, Storres From Enouisn History. For 
the Use of Schools. By H. O, Arnold-Forster. Illustrated. (London, 
Paris and Melbourne : Cassell & Co.) Crown 8vo. 
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Stornoway. The foundations of the book, it seems, were laid 
in the columns of the Field and Graphic, but the author states 
that he had added several “ stories” to the little edifice, and has 
remodelled and decorated it inside and out, and now offers the 
result to the “ critical gaze of the reading public.” If we may 
extend the simile, we venture to think that only a churl who is 
hopelessly wedded to the town, like some veritable knave of 
clubs, will quarrel with this picturesque bungalow of a book. 
“The Gentlewoman’s Book of Dress” —the new volume of 
the Victoria Library—deals in sensible manner with an attrac- 
tive and, to the fair sex, absorbing subject. At the outset of a 
work which contains many wise saws and modern instances Mrs. 
Douglas lays stress on a simple rule—glaringly transgressed 
almost everywhere—that a woman ought never to allow her 
dress to be her rival, much less to eclipse her. If people look 
first at her dress and last at herself, she may be sure there is 
something wrong. A really beautiful woman, it is admitted, 
may wear virtually anything, though even she cannot set at 
defiance, with impunity, the laws of good taste. Mrs. Douglas 
asserts that a woman of taste will neither be the first to adopt 
a new mode, nor the last to leave it. ‘Faire daughters,” are 
the words of an old Norman chronicler, “I praye ye be not the 
first to take new shapes and gises of women of strange contrey.” 
The truth is, climate, environment, and social tradition need to 
be taken into account; for costumes which look well in Italy 
or Spain seem out of keeping in England. The true gentle- 
woman, we are assured in these pages, will exercise a wise 
abstemiousness with regard to fashion; and, if she is endowed 
with brains as well as beauty, she will refuse to bow the knee to 
its more extravagant and fantastic demands. In this respect, 
Mrs. Douglas hints, English ladies have an admirable example 


in the Princess of Wales. “Never has the Princess so far’ 


forgot herself as to yield to the extremest extravagances of the 
mode. She has the perfect knack of being always in the fashion 
and yet always superior to it.” Ladies of rank are bidden to 
set the fashion of simplicity; but, even when the dress is plain, 
it. ought to be as good in cut and material as the purse will 

rmit, There is truth in the assertion that the woman who 
Taegpete her sex, her clothes, and her appearance is the dullest 
creature out, since it is the “ delightfully inconsequent mixture of 
fine emotion and distracting triviality that makes woman a 
mystery and a bewilderment to man.” The Society woman, 
Mrs. Douglas hints, drops a mode as soon as a suburban belle 
discovers it, and the suburban belle discards it as soon as the 
ambitious servant-maid begins in turn to revel and flaunt in the 
new finery. We dare not presume to follow Mrs. Douglas into 
the mysteries of womanly attire in its romantic and rational 
aspects; but we have at least said enough to show that this 
is a dainty, feminine book, written with skill, refinement, and 
abundant common-sense. 

Professor Nichols, of Cornell University, has edited a manual 
of “ Physies and Applied Electricity” which is intended to 
meet the requirements of students under training in a modern 
laboratory. It is proposed to follow the present work with a 
companion volume bor more advanced students, and to write it 
in a manner which will gradually throw those who use it more 
and more on their own resources. No attempt has been made 
to include the whole of physics in the present volume, but it 
gives re ee directions for beginners, together with demonstra- 
tions and, where necessary, elementary statements of principles. 
It is taken for granted that even such students possess some 
knowledge of analytical geometry and of the calculus, and that 
they have also had the advantage of a text-book and lecture 
course in the principles of physics. The book seeks to illustrate 
in a practical fashion the principles and laws of general physics 
as well as to train the student into correct methods of observa- 
tion and research. It seems to us that this, in the scientific 
sense, is an admirable book, and one which is likely to fill for a 
considerable time to come a hitherto distinct lack in the litera- 
ture of education. 

It is a gratifying sign of the times that books in the higher 
departments of criticism are beginning to reach us from the 
colonies, and the latest example of such culture is Professor 
Macmillan Brown’s “ Manual of English Literature, 1750-1850.” 
The author holds the Chair of English Literature at Canterbury 
College, New Zealand, and this ambitious, but on the whole 
satisfactory, exposition of the facts and forces which shaped 
through an eventful century the development of English 
thought has been written as a class-book for the use of students. 
The style of the book is much too rhetorical, and some of its 
literary judgments are inadequate and others much too sweeping, 
whilst an occasional descent into colloquial expressions of a lax 
and pointless order certainly does not add to the impressiveness 
of the survey. Yet there are ideas in the book and the courage 
of them, though Professor Brown's appreciations in literature 
are in the main of the obvious type, and are not set forth with 
much freshness of insight or vigour of criticism. 

There are eunall of homes up and down the country in 
which works of reference which do not attempt too much, and 
are written in an attractive style and with due regard to the 
slender acquirements as well as requirements of ordinary people, 
find a ready weleome. Amongst such claimants to the salieges 
of the people are “ Cassell’s Storehouse of General Information” 





and “ The Story of Africa and its Explorers.” The new volume 
of the former bridges the distance in the alphabet between George 
Morland, the painter, and the far greater name in the world of 
art of Peter Paul Rubens. The general characteristics of the 
work are by this time widely known, and, on the whole, they are 
worthily maintained in this new instalment. The more important 
articles which lie within the scope we have indicated—such as 
music, navy, Paris, Plato, poetry, political economy, printing, 
psychology, railways, and reformation—are written S experts ; 
and evident care been taken to render even the brief para- 
graphs—which, by the way, are too common in the book—as 
accurate and full as possible. As usual, there are a few la 
coloured illustrations as well as numerous woodcuts. In the 
third volume of “The Story of Africa” Dr. Robert Brown has 
much to say about the achievements of Mr. Stanley and Emin 
Pacha, Dr. Carl Peters and Dr. Nachtigal. Stress is also laid 
in the volume on the persistent and often heroic devotion of the 
various missionary pioneers of the Christian Church, and an 
impressive and pathetic record of the difficulties and progress of 
their work. The romance of adventure and discovery, as well as 
the perils of the chase and the fortunes of war, are also thrown 
into relief in this picturesque and animated record. The volume 
is elaborately and, for the most part, artistically illustrated. 

The period of history which is prescribed in the Education 
Code for Standard V. covers the turbulent, but splendid, period 
of national growth in the epoch of the Tudors. Mr. Arnold- 
Forster's fresh instalment of “Things New and Old” deals 
accordingly with the Reformation period, as well as with the 
literature, art, manners, dress, wars, and discoveries of an age in 
which—to borrow his own words—the “ world itself was doubled 
for every Englishman.” These stories from English history 
gather around Henry VII., Perkin Warbeck, Wolsey and his 
imperious master, Martin Luther, the Protector Somerset, the 
Oxford martyrs, Elizabeth and the Armada, Shakespeare (in his 
majestic range and depth in literature), and Drake, Raleigh, and 
other gallant adventurers in their daring and enterprise on the 
high seas. A primer like this ought to go far not only towards 
the advancement of learning in the elementary schools, but also 
to the kindling of the right kind of patriotic sentiment, as well 
as the awakening in their minds of some intelligent idea of the 
influences which have shaped the course of national progress. 
The illustrations, especially the portraits, merit recognition. 
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